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CHAPTER XX. 


FOr course I’m not so upset as I was last week,’ sobbed Augusta. 

It’s absurd to expect it; one must get over these things with 
ime, or where would anyone be? Lady Sarah might make allow- 
nce for my relief about Philippa, instead of which she insinuates 
hat I am heartless. I! Look at me! In crape from head to 
loot ; the very thing I hate most in the world; and not able to 
speak without crying. But there is no one to stand up for me 
now ; though I do think you might, Blanche, if you had any sisterly 
feeling.’ 

‘T’m sure I don’t complain of your not being sufficiently upset, 
vhatever Lady Sarah may do,’ said Blanche, drily. ‘On the 
contrary, I wish you'd pull yourself together a bit more than 

‘It’s all very well for you to talk—you have never known 
yhat real sorrow is,’ said Augusta, weeping yet more profusely ; 
*and I must say Catherine’s ingratitude, coming on the top of 
all the rest, is enough to scatter to the winds any self-command 
one has left. I am not to go and see Philippa; she is not to be 
brought back here ; though I am told the place she is in is little 
better than a pigstye ; and her nerves are too much shattered for 
visit from me. It was days before I was even allowed to know 
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where she was. Why this mystery? Everything kept so dark. 
And then they fly to the opposite extreme, and just when Philippa 
is doing well and one hoped the whole thing might be hushed ¢ 
up, out it all comes in the papers, and they say there is gure I 
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to be a trial, and for Philippa’s sake all the facts must be known, 

I never heard such nonsense. How can it be necessary to let people 

know one’s own cousin was almost starved to death? And it is 

sure to get about that it was my fault; though I had no more to 8 
do with it than the man in the moon.’ 

‘That is just what the facts will prove, and for my part I hope 8 
that woman Minart will catch it hot and strong,’ said Blanche, § 
gloomily. ( 

‘I think it is very spiteful of you to say so, Blanche. For I 
my part I always liked Mme. Minart, and I cannot believe she I 
is half so bad as the police choose to make out. Of course they 
must be taking up somebody, or what are they for? As I wrote { 
to Catherine when she sent me word she did not wish the poor ( 
thing to be prosecuted, I never had the least idea of prosecuting 
her! Pilkington says that she is certain to get off very cheap 
if she is charged on her own confession, but if she chooses to be | 
charged on her own confession that has nothing to do with me. : 
I am sure I am not fit to be prosecuting anybody. As I told 
David Moore, I decline to undertake any responsibility whatever 
in my present state of wretchedness. I will sign anything they 
put before me, but more than that I will not do.’ 

‘You are sure to be called upon to give your evidence as soon 
as Philippa is strong enough to appear, whether you like it or not, 
said Blanche, grimly. 

‘I have never done such a thing in my life, and I can’t believe 
it will be necessary,’ said Augusta, resentfully, ‘when we don’t 
wish to prosecute. However, to do David Moore justice, I believe 
he is doing all he can for Mme. Minart, so it may end in her getting 
off altogether. I am sure I never wish to hear her name again. 
It’s a lesson to me to see what comes of being good-natured, and 
asking other people’s children to stay. I always said Roper was 
a most unsuitable person to have charge of Philippa. She had no 
influence over her at all, or how could she have let her run out alone 
into the street before breakfast ; a thing nobody in London ever 
does. But Catherine would have it she was to be trusted, and you 
see the result!’ 

Blanche yawned unseen. 
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{*Well, whether Lady Sarah likes it or not, I shall go abroad 
all the same. Of what use can I be here? George Chilcott and 
Catherine and Colonel Moore settle everything just as they choose. 
Iam nobody! I shall not come back to England at all, till the 
whole business of Philippa’s escapade is forgotten, and she is 
safely engaged to young Kentisbury.’ 

‘It strikes me your exile will be somewhat prolonged then,’ 
said Mrs. Ralt. 

‘I don’t see that. Everyone knows he wants to marry her,’ 
said Augusta, peevishly. ‘And, as Lady Sarah says, the sooner 
she marries after this esclandre the better. He has made no secret 
of being in love with her. He told his mother on the night of the 
ball; and she told Lady Sarah, who told Tailer, who told my 
maid. That is how I came to hear of it.’ 

‘Well, I, for one, should be very sorry to see Philippa married 
toa young nincompoop who hasn’t even begun to sow his wild oats,’ 
cried Blanche. 

‘Why must he sow any wild oats at all ?’ 

‘It’s reasonable to suppose that he’ll do much as his father 
and grandfather did before him. And everyone knows what they 
were like. I don’t trust the breed,’ said Blanche, bluntly. 

‘You always talk as though people were horses and dogs, 
and I do think you are very uncharitable, considering that Philippa 
met him at my house,’ complained Augusta. ‘I was going to ask 
you to go to Plombiéres with me, Blanche ; but when you are in 
this mood, I know very well it’s no use asking you anything.’ 

‘Why don’t you invite Grace? She suits you far better than 
I do.’ 

‘I have asked her,’ said Augusta, in an injured tone, ‘and 
she won’t give any definite answer. She keeps shilly-shallying. 
To tell you the truth, Blanche, and strictly between ourselves, 
of course, I am getting rather sick of Grace Trumoin. She makes 
quite a favour now of doing anything I ask. One would think 
she would have jumped at coming to Plombiéres. She needn’t 
take the baths. She can just sit about and do nothing. Everyone 
knows she can’t afford to get any thinner.’ 

‘“H’m!’ said Mrs. Ralt, and fell into a reverie. ‘ Well, Gussie, 
I’m sure I don’t want to be unkind, especially just now,’ in a 
softened tone. ‘So I'll tell you what—we’ll leave it an open 
question. If Grace comes, I won’t—and if she doesn’t, you can 
fall back on Bob and me. We're going to mote about Europe, any- 
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way, So we may just as well make our headquarters here ag any- 
where else, so far as I can see. Where is Grace, by the way ? 
I thought she was staying with you? Has she gone back to her 
flat?’ 

‘Dear me, no! She is still here, and has been here ever since 
Catherine went away. How could I be left alone in my state? 
Not that she is much good to me. She is downstairs in the morning. 
room playing Halma with that child. I must say it’s very hard the 
way I am saddled right and left with other people’s children, 
However, George Chilcott is taking Lily home to-morrow.’ 

Augusta was unaware that George Chilcott was at this moment 
in her house, and watching the game of Halma in the morning. 
room, whither he had been ushered when he called and asked to 
see his little daughter. 


“If I can’t stop here any longer,’ said little Lily, dolefully, 
‘and as Cousin Catherine doesn’t want me now she’s got Philippa 
back again—I suppose I must go home with you, daddy. But 
couldn’t Lady Grace come with us ?’ 

She looked up urgently into her father’s face, and thus did 
not perceive the confusion of her friend, whose hand she held 
tightly. ‘It’s getting very hot in London now,’ she urged, ‘and 
Lady Grace is very fond of the country. I’m sure she doesn’t 
want to go abroad with Lady Adelstane. If you asked her, I 
believe she’d come.’ 

‘I don’t know whether she’d come or not, Lily,’ said George 
Chilcott, looking over her head at Lady Grace, ‘ but I know I’ve 
been wanting to ask her that question for some time past, and I 
don’t suppose I shall ever get a better opportunity to do so than 
now—by the lips of a very unconscious ambassador.’ 

‘Papa! I’m not unconscious,’ said Lily, indignantly. ‘! 
know perfectly what I’m saying. I want her to come and stay 
with us for a long visit.’ 

‘And I want her to come and stay with us altogether,’ said 
George, quietly. 

‘ That would be better still,’ Lily said, overjoyed. ‘ Will you— 
won’t you come ?’” 

‘I think—I should like to, Lily,’ said Lady Grace, in a low tone. 

‘Then that is settled,’ said Lily with satisfaction, and neither 
her father nor Lady Grace could help laughing. 

Mrs. Ralt at this moment opened the door of the morning- 
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room. ‘What is settled?’ she cried in her loud cheerful tones, 
and George pulled his moustache in confusion, but Lady Grace 
answered with a gaiety unusual to her : 

‘That I cannot go to Plombiéres after all, Blanche.’ 

‘She is coming to Bridescombe with us, instead,’ explained 
lily. ‘I asked her first ; and then daddy asked her ; and she says 
she thinks she would like to—so I suppose that means Yes.’ 

‘] shouldn’t wonder if it did, Lily,’ said Mrs. Ralt, with 
twinkling eyes; and to Lily’s astonishment, she shook hands 
heartily with George, and kissed Lady Grace; and said she was 
never so glad of anything in all her life. 


Perhaps the days that followed the finding of Philippa were 
among the happiest of Catherine’s life. 

The deliverance from the anguish of suspense she had suffered 
was in itself so great a relief as to be almost joy ; while in addition, 
Philippa, utterly dependent on her for the time being, seemed her 
own, as she had never been since her earliest childhood. 

For from the moment she regained full consciousness she 
clung to her mother, and would permit no ministration from nurse 
or doctor save in her presence. She started from sleep in terror 
many times, to ask if Catherine were there, and whether David 
had gone away again and left her alone ; and she was always calm 
and satisfied when she could see the face of one or the other. 

Catherine felt no jealousy of David; she accepted his devo- 
tion and his services as a matter of course, without troubling to 
reflect that it was George Chilcott, and not he, who was Philippa’s 
trustee and guardian. David was Delia’s brother, who understood 
her and had saved her child. 

George also was busy with her affairs, and perhaps Catherine 
regarded that, too, as a matter of course. But he had besides, a 
family and interests and affections of his own to occupy him ; 
whereas David was unattached, and therefore free, if he chose, 
to constitute himself her knight and protector. 

So David, though he went daily to his work at the War Office, 
was allowed to pay Philippa a visit morning and evening, and 
slept at the villa, mounting guard over the little household with a 
curious sense that Catherine and her child somehow belonged to 
him more nearly than to anyone else in the world, and that no 
one else had so much right to defend them. 

Catherine, too, was contented to leave everything to him, so 
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that she was not troubled with business or communications R 
from the outside world, but could be left in peace to nurse her as 80 
child. the { 

For Philippa was still a child in her mother’s eyes, though she at th 
showed herself less childish than ever before, in those wakefyl was 
hours of summer darkness, when she clung closer to Catherine evid 


and whispered something of the thoughts and dreams that had jour 
haunted those long days and nights of starvation and solitary and 


confinement in the deserted house. Ch 
Catherine shed tears over the broken murmurs, as she heard wat 
of the courage and scorn with which the poor spoilt child first 
faced her imprisonment, so certain that somebody must and would hot 
come to her aid that she made no efforts to release herself—of hac 
the gradual despairing conviction that she had been left alone to | 
die—of the horrors that tortured her imagination as her bodily ani 
weakness increased—of the terrible faces in the darkness, and the to 
pain—the pain that would not stop. mi 
‘Oh, let me tell you, mummie,’ she whispered piteously, when bu 
Catherine would have stopped her, fearing to let her dwell on br 
these recollections ; ‘it gets it off my mind to tell you. You know, 
at last I wasn’t sure where I was—and whether it was night or st 
day, because I saw the little breakfast table at Shepherd’s Rest 
so plainly—even Roper’s crusty loaf and the brown honeycomb; st 


and I heard you calling me to come, but I couldn’t move. And & 
I thought then,’ said Philippa, very simply, ‘ how often you had P 
called me and I wouldn’t come—and that I had lived sixteen a 
years and done nothing, nothing of good in the world, and that . 
now I would go out of it without anyone being the better for my 
being born.’ 

‘Oh Phil, Phil, how little you know !’ cried her mother, softly. | 

Catherine hushed her and soothed her, and listened in wonder 
to words which told her that Philippa’s seeming heartlessness 
had been, after all, only a phase of her careless youth—a phase 
already lived through and left behind when the child, who was 
a child no longer, had battled through her dark hour alone, and 
among the mysteries of solitude had come face to face with death. 

But her cry now was to go home, and the demand brought back 
to Catherine’s remembrance that Philippa’s days at Shepherd’s 
Rest, like the days of her childhood, were numbered, and that 
the news had yet to be broken to her of her cousin’s untimely end, 
and her own inheritance. 
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Roper was sent down to prepare the cottage for their reception, 
4s soon as it was considered prudent for the invalid to travel after 
the fatigue and emotion engendered by her necessary attendance 
at the police court ; where, however, every possible consideration 
yas shown for her weak condition, and the formal taking of her 
evidence soon completed. David arranged the details of their 
journey, which was to be made at night, both to avoid the heat 
and any possibility of a curious crowd at Ilverton, where George 
Chilcott had a close carriage ready to meet his young cousin and 
ward. 

He performed the double service of escorting her and Catherine 
home, and of keeping his Aunt Dulcinea out of the way until Philippa 
had been safely settled in her own room and her own bed. 

Poor Miss Dulcinea had time to exhaust her joy, her wonder, 
and her emotion generally over Catherine, before she was admitted 
to the presence of her grandniece next day. Then she was so 
much overcome by the delicacy of Philippa’s appearance that she 
burst into tears, and had to be hurried away, without regaining 
breath or presence of mind to make a single indiscreet revelation. 

‘But Philippa must be told about poor Cecil. I live in con- 
stant dread of her hearing it suddenly,’ Catherine said to George 
Chilcott, ‘and yet I fear the effect of the shock upon her. She is 
still very weak, and easily upset, and she worked herself up into 
a dreadful state about Mme. Minart, until David soothed her by 
promising to take her message of forgiveness, and to see that she 
and her family were provided for, and not left to struggle on in 
sickness and disgrace and poverty, poor things. I hope they won’t 
be too hard upon her.’ 

‘How you can sentimentalise over that woman I can’t tell,’ 
said George, rather crossly. 

‘I am sorry for anyone who is driven to crime by want; for 
I suppose that is what it practically amounted to.’ 

‘Well, at least Philippa must have got over her infatuation.’ 

‘Yes, but the first personal experience of treachery must 
always be a shock; and now here is this terrible news awaiting 
her.’ 

‘You had better tell her yourself than let her find it out from 
someone else, as she is sure to do,’ said George, gruffly. 


Catherine told Philippa one morning, as she sat beside the open 
window of the low oak parlour, looking almost ethereally delicate 
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in her white wrapper, with her bright hair coiled above her trans. 
parent brow and large blue eyes. 

The day was oppressively hot ; the distant hills were shrouded 
in early mist, but the garden was blazing in full sunshine. | 

The Madonna lilies, in dazzling purity of illuminated white | 
and gold, stood in rows below the open window, their glorious 
clusters almost on a level with Philippa’s eyes, as she lay back 
in her low-cushioned chair. Over a pointed rustic archway the 
opening purple stars of a summer clematis dangled against the 
cloudless sky, above the crimson bunches of a rambling briar rose, 
The good red-brown soil of the Devonshire garden was almost 
hidden by the burden of its own wealth ; deep-coloured pansies, 
scented sweet-peas, delicately tinted campanulas, and brilliant 
nasturtiums. The orange calceolarias and the scarlet geraniums 
glowed vividly in the shade or shone triumphant in the sun; and 
the bees hummed about the lilies and the carpet of mignonette 
which sent its message of sweetness upwards to Philippa. 

The long shadows of early morning fell across the dewy grass 
from the young spruce firs in the plantation Catherine had made 
from a bracken-grown paddock ; and the birds sang rapturously in 
the surrounding woods. A cow lowing piteously for her calf added 
a note of sadness to the scene of Nature’s waking and rejoicing. 

Philippa listened to her mother’s soft reluctant voice, and 
cried, and looked across the valley to the distant hillside, where, 
among the rounded tree-tops glowing in the haze of the early 
sunshine, the turrets of her own Abbey rose to view. 

The almost fatherly love and admiration of her cousin Cecil 
had not been lost upon her ; she cried to think she should see him 
no more, and because the thought of a new responsibility was 
too much for her in her weakness, and also because she had at 
times vaguely wished that her father’s Abbey were her own, 
without consciously realising that the road to the attainment of 
her wish lay through the gate of death. 

But she was young and the details were spared her, and the 
story told so tenderly that the very suddenness of Cecil’s end 
appeared in the most merciful light ; so that she did not suffer, as 
Catherine had feared, from the shock. She was subdued and gentle, 
and shed tears from time to time, during that long day by the 
open window; while her mother waited anxiously upon her, 
bringing her the frequent nourishment she was ordered to take, and 
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surrounding her with loving attentions which, truth to teil, fidgeted 
Philippa not a little. 

But the next morning she grew almost cheerful again, for little 
Lily was admitted as a visitor, and chatted away, amusing her 
contemporary as Catherine with all her efforts was unable to do; 
for Philippa took little interest in the daily trivial happenings of 
the household and farm, and none at all in books, so that she was 
not an easy patient to entertain. 

But as she and Lily bent their heads together and whispered, 
Catherine heard her child laugh more than once, naturally and 
merrily—a sound she could not but welcome, though Philippa 
stopped herself each time, with a guilty glance towards her mother 
and an evident pang of self-reproach. 

Catherine sighed, and yet was thankful; reflecting that it 
would be a melancholy world if the young could suffer as the old, 
instead of taking the misfortunes of their elders as much for granted 
as they are generally inclined to do. 


‘T am going to have a last look at the Alps,’ wrote Lady Sarah, 
who had paid farewell visits to Switzerland at regular intervals 
for many years past. ‘And if you wish to do me a kindness, my 
dear Catherine, in what may prove to be probably the last summer 
of my life, you will join me at Lucerne. I shall make my head- 
quarters at the Schweitzerhof, which would suit us all admirably 
for a few weeks, but if you prefer something quieter, there is nothing 
to prevent us from migrating to some alpine village within easy 
distance. The great heights do not suit my weak heart, and 1 am 
obliged to stay on my balcony and content myself with such 
scenery as I can enjoy from thence, without any attempt at climbing 
or touring. But this need not deter you, and the entire change of 
surroundings would be just what Philippa requires to get back 
the tone and strength she has lost. There would be opportunities 
for little quiet outings for her now and then, since, though you and 
I may be in no mood for gaiety, we must not forget she is a young 
thing who should not be allowed to mope, especially under the 
circumstances. I am breaking up very fast, and it would be a con- 
solation to be allowed to see something of my grandchild before I die.’ 

Catherine did not find herself able to resist this appeal, and laid 
the letter before Philippa with a suggestion that it was perhaps 
a duty to accept the invitation from her grandmother. 
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‘Could Cousin David come with us?’ said Philippa, with 
a very perceptible increase of colour. 

‘He could not leave his work, you know, darling. He can’t 
even come down here very easily, he says.’ 

‘Then I don’t want to go,’ said Philippa, very decidedly, 
and lay back in her armchair with a dejected expression which 
went to her mother’s heart; while a large tear forced its way 
through her closed eyelashes and trickled down her thin white 
cheek. 

But the doctor combated the young lady’s resolution 0 
energetically that she gave way, on the promise that her mother 
would bring her home at the end of a fortnight if she did not 
like the change. 

David Moore wrote his hearty approval of the plan, but he 
did not come down to Welwysbere to say goodbye, as perhaps 
Catherine had expected ; but said that he was very hard-worked 
just now, and had arranged to take his holiday in the autumn, 
by which time he hoped Philippa would be quite strong again. 

Lady Sarah’s courier relieved them of all trouble and respon- 
sibility during the journey, and it was impossible for Philippa to 
say that she did not like the novelty and excitement of leaving 
her own country for the first time. She enjoyed even the Channel 
crossing, and the arrival at Calais, where poor Catherine looked 
around her in astonishment, for the familiar ramparts and gateways 
of her childhood had vanished, and it was a strange new Calais 
which met her disappointed gaze. 

But Philippa enjoyed the long railway journey through the flat 
pollarded country, peopled by unfamiliar inhabitants in blue 
blouses, and slept soundly in the hotel at Bale, where they broke 
the journey, sleeping in a chambre & deux lits, with quaint short 
wooden bedsteads, furnished with mountainous feather quilts 
in spite of the summer season. 

They found Lady Sarah at Lucerne, comfortably ensconced 
in a suite of apartments on the first floor of the hotel, with her 
maid Tailer, her tallest footman, and a little dog in attendance; 
and Philippa was so little fatigued by the journey that she was 
eager to go out at once and buy a family of wooden bears for Lily, 
though she could not be persuaded to interest herself in the 
probability of the clouds presently lifting from the summit of Mont 
Pilatte. 

‘I know exactly what mountains are like, mamma. I have 
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seen dozens of pictures of them,’ said Philippa ; and she was allowed 
toventure forth under the chaperonage of the severe Tailer, followed, 
much to her chagrin, and by Lady Sarah’s peremptory orders, by the 
man-servant, 

‘I will have no more adventures,’ observed her grandmother, 
‘and you will be back again in half an hour, Tailer.’ 

‘Very good, my lady,’ said Tailer, who knew her mistress better 
than to be late by so much as a moment when she was given a 
time-limit. 

‘The extraordinary thing is that the journey has absolutely 
done Phil good, instead of knocking her up,’ said Catherine. ‘She 
looks better already. How wise you were! For I have been 
very anxious about her lately.’ 

‘My love, you give yourself a great deal of unnecessary anxiety,’ 
said Lady Sarah. ‘A week in this pure air will entirely restore 
her. She looks stronger than you do, for that matter.’ 

‘Oh, Lady Sarah, how can you say so? If you had but seen 
how languid and depressed she was, and how little interest she takes 
in things.’ 

‘I did not say her mind was stronger,’ said Lady Sarah, drily. 
‘But it is impossible to look at her clear skin and bright eyes 
without perceiving that she is regaining her health as fast as possible. 
Whereas you, my poor Catherine, look pale and tired, and altogether 
worn out.’ 

‘Tam one of the people who are never ill,’ said Catherine, shaking 
her head with a faint smile. ‘ You have no idea how strong I am. 
Philippa is a very different matter.’ 

‘A little youthful companionship, my love,’ said Lady Sarah, 
‘is all that is needed to cheer our sweet Philippa, and afford her 
the distraction she requires. It is impossible to tell what may 
be ailing a girl’s spirits at that age. She is probably in love,’ said 
Lady Sarah, with a twinkle in her blue eye for which Catherine was 
at a loss to account, until the required distraction was presently 
supplied by the arrival of Lady Kentisbury, with her son and 
daughter, at the Schweitzerhof. 

Catherine then understood very well, in spite of Lady Sarah’s 
well-acted surprise, the reason why Philippa’s grandmother had 

been so exceedingly anxious to pay a farewell visit to the Alps. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


CATHERINE and her daughter remained in Switzerland until nearly 
the end of September, and during these two months Philippa not 
only regained her health completely, but fulfilled the traditions of 
her family by receiving an offer of marriage at sixteen, while she 
exasperated her grandmother by refusing it. 

‘She is too young,’ pleaded Catherine, whose heart was never- 
theless secretly touched by the despair of the youthful lover and 
the disappointment of his mother. 

‘I am not too young, and I would not marry him if I were a 
hundred,’ said Philippa, with flushed cheeks, not at all grateful 
for her mother’s gentle championship ; for she felt herself quite 
able to face Lady Sarah’s scolding unaided. 

Lady Kentisbury was a meek woman ; but the meekest woman in 
the world will turn upon the maiden who presumes to refuse her son. 

‘TI have nothing to say,’ she said with great dignity to Catherine, 
‘nothing at all,’ and she proceeded to discuss the matter imme- 
diately. ‘She is quite right to refuse him if she does not really 
love him—though I should have thought—but, however, she is too 
young to estimate a pure disinterested affection at its true worth. 
Still, perhaps it is a pity she did not make her feelings clear a little 
sooner—that she should have allowed him to hope she felt quite 
differently towards him during all these weeks of boating and 
excursions and mountain-climbing together. I would never have 
encouraged it had I dreamt how it was going to end. It seems hard, 
after all the anxiety he suffered about her in London, that he 
should be called upon now to suffer all over again.’ 

But Philippa neither felt nor expressed much sympathy with 
the sufferings of her rejected lover. 

‘As for saying I allowed him to hope, mamma, that is all 
nonsense,’ she observed, ‘unless snubbing him every time he 
opened his mouth is allowing him to hope. He is a nice boy, and 
has much better manners than Hector, and is not half so stupid ; 
but it is not very likely I should marry a muff like that.’ 

‘You are a little idiot,’ said her grandmother, politely ; but 
Lady Sarah, as has been said, was a philosopher in her way, and 
when she perceived that Philippa had made up her mind not to wed 
her cousin, she turned her thoughts in another direction, comforted 
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herself with the reflection that her grandchild had correctly described 
the young man as a muff, and set herself very kindly to console 
Lady Kentisbury. 

‘After all, my dear Jane, it might not have done. Philippa 
is a wilful obstinate creature. She should marry a man of strong 
character who is older and wiser than herself. Kentisbury would 
never have had the strength of mind to keep her in order. Depend 
upon it she would have led him a fine dance. He had far better 
marry one of these pretty Americans with plenty of dollars and 
plenty of sense, who would be clever enough to amuse him and 
keep him out of mischief, and bring a little new blood into the 
family, and it is to be hoped a few brains into the bargain. And 
I hear wretched accounts of Philippa’s property. Poor Cecil left 
his affairs in a sad muddle. Mr. Ash reports it will take all her four 

ears of minority to get things straight again. He even advises 
letting the Abbey. That is what comes of marrying a rich woman. 
She saves her money and spends yours. Augusta was always the 
soul of selfishness.’ 

‘I do not care about money, Aunt Sarah,’ said Lady Kentisbury, 
reprovingly, ‘ though of course Charlie could not very well marry 
a girl who had nothing of her own. But I do care about his 
happiness, and he has set his heart upon marrying Philippa.’ 

‘Pooh, nonsense,’ said Lady Sarah. ‘A boy of one-and-twenty 
has fifty hearts; what can it signify if he loses one? Find the 
pretty American as soon as possible; and, Jane, don’t lose sight of 
him for a moment, or he will be making some foolish marriage or 
other in the rebound.’ 

‘It’s all very well to say don’t lose sight of him,’ said poor 
Lady Kentisbury, in tears ; ‘ but he is of age, and if he chooses to 
go off to Timbuctoo or marry a French actress to-morrow, how can 
I stop him? He’s broken-hearted, poor boy ; begging even for a 
little hope, which I dare not give him.’ 

‘Dare not give him! Fiddlededee. Send him to me—I will 
give him plenty of hope,” said the unscrupulous old lady, with the 
utmost cheerfulness, ‘and Timbuctoo is an excellent idea. Now 
I come to think of it, Jane, it is enough to drive any young man 
to despair, to be sympathised with and sentimentalised over from 
morning till night by you and Joanna. He must go off on one or 
other of these African shooting expeditions. Who was telling me 
about them the other day? Oh, young Askillaun, a nice cheerful 
Irishman. He’s going. I forget when, and I forget where; but 
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I can easily find out. He shall invite Charlie. He would do any- 
thing for me ; his father is one of my oldest friends.’ 

‘Do you want my boy to be killed ?’ shrieked his mother. 

* There are no actresses in Timbuctoo,’ said Lady Sarah, grimly, 
‘ and it might make a man of him, Jane. At present he is nothing 
but a little bundle of nerves and sensibility. I'll tell him that if he 
wants Philippa to regret him, the further he goes and the sooner 
he’s off the better.’ 

‘I’m sure he and Lord Askillaun would have nothing at all in 
common,’ said Lady Kentisbury resentfully. ‘I believe he is a 
most reckless man.’ 

But later on her son actually took Lady Sarah’s advice, and, 
to the despair of his mother, departed in pursuit of big game 
in the wake of this famous sportsman ; thereby forgetting his woes 
and improving his physique at one and the same time. Mean. 
while the discomfort of those last days at Lucerne, the gloom of 
the unsuccessful suitor, and the reproachful looks of his parent and 
sister had to be endured. 

‘It is odd that two generations of rakes should produce such 
a milksop,’ said Lady Sarah to Catherine, quite calmly. ‘I re- 
member his grandfather as a very pretty fellow, but a sad dare- 
devil. I believe he never went to bed sober in his life,’ and she 
related to the horrified Catherine a number of the most scandalous 
anecdotes of Lord Kentisbury’s forbears, concerning which she 
had not hitherto breathed a single syllable. 

Catherine was not a little thankful, under the circumstances, 
to carry her child back to Devonshire, and Philippa declared and 
believed herself very glad to go. Nevertheless, the cottage seemed 
very small, and life at Shepherd’s Rest very dull, on her return from 
those long summer weeks of holiday-making in Switzerland, after 
the brightness and laughter of young companionship, the excite- 
ment of constant expeditions, the attentions of a young lover, and 
the new dignity of womanhood which her experiences at Lucerne 
had conferred upon her. 

The old unhappy state of things seemed inclined to prevail 
once more in the familiar atmosphere of the home-life of mother 
and daughter. 

Philippa’s listless manner returned upon her, and in her mother’s 
company she was very silent, though obviously and painfully trying 
to be less petulant and wilful than formerly. 

There are some children who, as they grow up, ask of their 
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do any. parents only one thing—to be let alone to develop in their own 
way—and to whom the anxious counsel, the constant questioning 
er. and attention and watchfulness engendered by parental love, are 
grimly, insupportable. 
nothing The husband and wife whose characters do not accord, whose 
‘at if he early love proves unable to withstand the test and fret of daily 
Sooner intercourse—form the theme of many tragedies or comedies of 
misfortune ; but comparatively little is said of the parent and child 
all in in like case. Yet since this relationship is eternal—unchangeable— 
he is a the tragedy in a sense lies deeper. The parent seldom speaks of 
the bitter love and disappointment—the failure of earthly hopes— 
e, and, involved ; nor does the child often utter its impatience of an affec- 
" game tion beyond its powers of comprehension, nor explain its own 
iS Woes yearnings for individual freedom. 
Mean- Catherine said nothing ; but Philippa’s old Somersetshire nurse, 
om of with the shrewdness of peasant wit and motherhood combined, 
nt and easily divined her trouble, and the cause of it, and was not slow to 
comment upon either. 
> such ‘ Her’ll come back, my dear, doan’tee niver frit yureself. Her’ll 
‘T re. come back tu yu, zo shar as Vate. And doan’tee niver frit her 
dare- neither, wi’ asking vor what her can’t give. A young maid be often 
d she turble shy of they as knows her best, though seemingly her’s ready 
lalous tu give her very soul to the first stranger as axes vor’t. Mind how 
h she twas in yure own yuth, my lady, and doan’tee git blaming on she. 
Wait till her has children of her own, and knows what ’tis.’ 
neces, ‘But she will be a middle-aged woman by then, Roper. And 
| and I want my child’s love and confidence now,’ said Catherine, smiling 
emed tather sadly. 
from *Doan’t us arl know the feeling on’t, gentle ar zimple?’ cried 
after Roper, with zealous sympathy. ‘ Luke tu my little Johnny, zech 
cite- a wonderful gude bye as he used to be, like a little rose as *twere, 
and wi his curly hair zo bright as zunshine, and putting of his tu arms 
erne round my neck zo loving as cude be. And luke tu him now, a great 
hulking man, wi’ a vace zo red as a beet, and making a great calf 
vail of hisself vor love of that vamous trapesing maid of Joe Brume’s 
ther as I can’t abide the zight on’t, vor her du flout him proper. And 
yit I doan’t complain, my lady,’ said Roper, in subdued tones ; 
er’s ‘var ’tis nart but nature, when arl’s said and done, and ’tain’t no 
ring use going against it.’ 
But with the dawn of October came the bustle of change and 
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arrival ; for Augusta had sent word that she now felt able to collect 
her personal belongings at the Abbey, and remove them to her 
London house ; while Lady Sarah, not to be outdone, suggested 
at the same time that she would like to pay a visit to her old home 
before the proposed final breaking up of the establishment there, 
and hinted adroitly that she should expect to find Catherine and 
Philippa established in their proper place there to receive her, 

Catherine once more received a pathetic letter from her mother. 
in-law. 

* The recollections of such a visit,’ wrote Lady Sarah, ‘ however 
melancholy the association, must greatly cheer the closing days of 
my existence ; and, moreover, my dear love, it is just as well, in our 
sweet Philippa’s interests, that someone as intimately acquainted 
as I am with the Adelstane treasures should be present to keep 
an eye upon Augusta’s claims; who has no conscience whatever, 
I regret to say, where bric-d-brac is concerned.’ 

George Chilcott earnestly seconded Lady Sarah’s proposition, 
and Catherine accordingly went quietly down to the Abbey with 
her daughter one afternoon, and took possession of her old rooms 
there. 

Lady Sarah and Augusta arrived the same evening, and the 
sparring matches that immediately ensued left Catherine little 
time for memories or for sentiment, for she had much ado to keep 
the peace between them at all; while civility obliged her to sym- 
pathise with Augusta, in the privacy of her apartment, after they 
had retired upstairs for the night. 

‘It will not be so bad to-morrow,’ she said, consolingly, ‘ for 
Mr. Ash will be here, and George will bring over David Moore, who 
is coming to Bridescombe for a few days ; you know Lady Sarah is 
always in a better humour when there are a few people about, and 
that she hates being alone.’ 

‘ At her age, with one foot in the grave, it seems to me most 
extraordinary that she should cling to the company of gentlemen 
as she does,’ said Augusta. ‘ But the one thing I insist upon, 
Catherine, is that not even George Chilcott or David Moore must 
be asked to dinner, while I am in such deep mourning. You must 
remember that though they may be your relations they are not 
mine. Luncheon I do not mind so much; but I draw the line at 
dinner.’ 

Catherine soothed her by assurances that her wishes should be 
respected, and that her hospitality to her cousins should be strictly 
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limited by the clock, during Augusta’s visit, and the widow gradu- 
ally grew calmer, though her complaints were still numerous. 

‘Did I tell you how oddly Blanche behaved to me abroad ? 
Towards the end of our stay at Plombicres she scarcely spoke to 
me, though I had lost nearly half a stone in weight, and was feeling 
as weak as acat. We were quite thankful to part. Since then she 
has not written once, and if you will believe me, she forgot my 
birthday ! ’ 

‘Perhaps she thought that under the circumstances——’ hinted 
Catherine, delicately. 

‘I should have imagined that under the circumstances she 
would have been more anxious than ever to show she had not 
forgotten me, since there was no one else to remember,’ said Augusta 
tearfully, and Catherine felt conscience-stricken, for she, too, had 
forgotten this interesting anniversary, and could not feel sure that 
Augusta’s reproach was not directed partly towards herself. * It’s 
the attention I care for,’ said Augusta. ‘If she had even written, 
though that would have been disappointing enough, since she can’t 
write letters, and she can buy presents. I only expected a trifle. 
But to be forgotten altogether! Last year she sent me that diamond 
pendant with the pink pearl.’ 

‘I remember. It was very handsome.’ 

‘She can well afford it,’ said Augusta, resentfully. ‘She has 
no expenses whatever. A tailor-made suit and a motor, and there 
she is! Or rather, where is she ?—for she flies all over the place, 
and one never knows even where to send a telegram or a postcard 
to remind her of anything. By the by, when does Grace’s wedding 
come off? I’m told, now that it is settled, Mrs. Chilcott has quite 
come round, and is boasting of Grace’s connections, as though they 
were her own, which must be very unpleasant for Grace. But, 
however, as she and her daughter are going off to live at Cheltenham, 
it will not signify so much. My maid told me all this, and she 
heard the wedding was fixed for Christmas. Since her engagement 
Thave heard next to nothing from Grace.’ 

‘They are to be married very soon. I do not think the date is 
fixed,” 

‘Well, I hope she may be happy ; but I must say I think George 
Chilcott is a great fool, for she hasn’t a halfpenny in the world 
beyond her four hundred a year. And she has very extravagant 
tastes. She dresses better than I do.’ 

“Come, Augusta, you know you are very fond of her.’ 
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‘TI used to be fond of her ; but one can’t go on being fond of a 
person who gives her whole attention to somebody else. Talk of 
loving your enemies,’ said Augusta, in melancholy tones, ‘I must 
say I have always found it more difficult to love my friends. One 
has so few enemies they hardly count ; but one always has friends 
and relations, and they always say horrid things either to you or 
about you, like Lady Sarah, or get tired of you and go mooning 
about after somebody else, like Grace.’ 


Lady Sarah was already in bed when Catherine, in response to 
a message from Tailer, visited her room, and very picturesque she 
looked, as she lay propped up among her pillows, with a fringe of 
silver curls neatly stitched inside the borders of her night-cap, 
which was tied with pink ribbons beneath her handsome witch-like 
old face. 

‘Well, my love, so here we are again. I see you have taken 
care to give me my own old room, a thing Augusta never had the 
grace to do in all her sixteen years of ownership here. I assure you, 
my love, I am very sensible of the attention, and I made a point of 
letting Augusta know it. If anything could console me for what 
has happened, it is the thought that that woman is ousted from her 
place here,’ said Lady Sarah, with an energy that belied her age. 
‘Pray did you hear her advising me to begin Swedish exercises at 
once, and offering to teach me to breathe? Teach me to breathe!’ 
said Lady Sarah, with great indignation. ‘I have managed to 
breathe for eighty odd years, however, without Augusta’s help, 
I believe.’ 

‘Dear Lady Sarah, won’t you be at peace even with poor 
Augusta just now?’ said Catherine, entreatingly. ‘ You are at 
home, in your old place, and, however sadly it came about, I am 
thankful to see you there. But my heart is very full to-night.’ 

‘To be sure, poor child, you have not slept under this roof since 
our poor Philip—— Ah, Catherine, I talk of Augusta, or anything 
else, to keep myself from dwelling on—what has happened,’ said 
Lady Sarah, in a trembling voice; ‘I am like Beaumarchais’ 
Figaro, I must needs laugh lest I weep. I have gone through life 
laughing, upon that principle.’ 

‘You are braver than I,’ said Catherine. 

“I need to be,’ said the old woman, ‘ with nothing before me 
but—the dark, and an eternal good-night. At my age one puts 
one’s head on the pillow every night with the pleasing certainty 
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that Death cannot be far off. . . . When my time comes, Catherine, 
for slipping away into the unknown, I would not mind seeing your 
kind little face by my bedside.’ 

Catherine touched her hand caressingly. 

‘You won’t be afraid ? ’ she said softly. 

‘No, my dear, I shall not be afraid.’ 

Lady Sarah was silent for a moment, and then spoke again : 

‘But you have half your life before you still, little Catherine, 
and perhaps the happiest part.’ 

By the light of the fire she saw Catherine shake her head. 

‘No—for the happiest part of a woman’s life is when she is 
absolutely and individually necessary to someone’s happiness. 
That time will never come to me again, now Philippa is grown 
up. But I have her safe, and Iam content. I ask no more.’ 

‘T ask a good deal more, for I want to see Philippa’s son before 
I die,” said Lady Sarah, grimly. ‘The sooner she marries David 
Moore, and settles down here, the better I shall be pleased.’ 

‘David Moore!’ Catherine drew her breath, startled. ‘Do 
you think But I am sure—I am certain he looks upon her 
as a child.’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense ; there are eighteen years between them— 
a very proper difference. He called upon me in town yesterday, 
my love, and told me he had been offered the post of military 
attaché—I will not say where, as it is still a secret ; but it is every- 
thing that is most delightful. Of course, I saw in a moment why 
he came and told me all about it. He is spoken of everywhere as 
a very rising man, I find, and he is only at the beginning of his 
career at five or six and thirty. And as he belongs to no particular 
family, of course he will make no objection to taking the name of 
Adelstane. In fact, it will help him along, and he will probably 
get the baronetcy back into the bargain one of these days. It 
won't hurt his career to have a rich wife. Besides, he is a fine 
handsome fellow, very unlike that poor little chéti/ Kentisbury. 
So now you know why I was so anxious to come down, my love.’ 

Catherine hardly listened to these details ; she was dumb, with 
a surprise half pleasurable, half painful. 

David—and Philippa. Her little Phil. 

‘There is no reason for delay that I know of,’ said Lady Sarah, 
‘though I daresay he will want a little encouragement, since he is 
a chivalrous and disinterested kind of person—just the sort to jib at 


an heiress—they are very rare nowadays. I don’t mean heiresses, 
29—2 
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but disinterested men. However, I know one when I see one, 
I took care to let him know she had refused Kentisbury. Their 
marriage could be next June, when Philippa will be seventeen, and 
the engagement will keep her happy and contented all the winter, 
and give you time to buy her clothes. For my part, I hope he will 
speak out as soon as possible. I hate shilly-shally.’ 

‘You will not say anything—you will not do anything—to 
bring it about.’ Catherine hardly knew what she said. 

‘I! Is it likely?’ said Lady Sarah, with a guilty twinkle in 
her blue eyes. ‘By-the-by, I did perhaps suggest his running 
down here to see us all ; for he let out to me, quite unconsciously, 
that he had been keeping away by design.’ 

‘I have wondered why he did not come,’ said Catherine, and 
paused, while a thousand indications of Philippa’s feelings towards 
David rushed upon her mind, and brought conviction. 

* You need wonder no longer, my love, but go to bed and dream 
of the future, since we cannot alter the past, dream as we will; 
whereas, with a little care and forethought it 7s sometimes possible 
to shape the future to one’s ends. I confess it gives me pleasure to 
think of Philippa’s son reigning over the Abbey ; though, as a rule, 
I consider the happiness of being a grandmother is much over. 
rated. How it can make any woman of experience happy to stand 
by and see her sons and daughters mismanaging their children, 
I have never yet been able to understand,’ said Lady Sarah. 


Philippa sat alone under a great oak-tree, which spread gnarled 
branches above a grassy mound in the grounds of Welwysbere. 

It was late afternoon, and the sleepy twittering of birds, the 
calls of the wood-pigeons from one grove to another, alone broke 
the silence. 

Among the motionless trees there stretched away an open space 
of green before her, where Italian vases of carven stone gleamed 
whitely from their grey weather-stained pedestals upon the velvet 
turf, holding up glowing burdens of rose and scarlet branching 
bloom, vivid in the low light. 

A group of autumn flowers, orange tritomas, cactus dahlias, and 
white standard hydrangeas, broke the vista of green upon green. 

The restfulness of age, of centuries of cultivation, was upon the 
garden. The sun was setting, and the low dazzling rays gleamed 
through the lime-trees of the western avenue. A cock pheasant 
ran across the red_path, unheeding the motionless figure ; two little 
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rabbits stole from beneath the rhododendrons, and played, un- 
suspecting, on the grass. 

Beyond, the mighty oaks and tall elms stretched away in 
perspective into the mist of distance and approaching eve; the 
shining road wound away from the portals of the great house that 
was hers, to the unseen village below. 

The melancholy of this solitary corner of her wide domain suited 
with her mood ; for her heart ached with that sense of longing and 
loneliness and disappointment which is even harder to bear in 
youth than in age. 

Report said that Colonel Moore had been out shooting with 
George Chilcott all the afternoon, but he had not come to the 
Abbey, though the irrepressible Lady Sarah had dropped many 
hints that morning to Philippa of poor suitors who required 
encouragement from rich maidens. She had even gone so far as to 
relate the story of the rose given by a reigning queen to a silent 
prince, in token of the love that he must not and she dared not speak. 

But whereas in many maidens of sixteen an outwardly childish 
aspect conceals much inward and womanly guile, yet in Philippa’s 
case her womanly appearance was belied by a most sincere sim- 
plicity, and she could no more have profited by Lady Sarah’s hints 
than she could have put into words the love and longing which now 
possessed her bosom. 

Nevertheless, her heart beat faster when she presently per- 
ceived, at the far end of the open glade before her, the figures of 
George Chilcott and David Moore, each with a gun under his arm. 
She knew that in her white gown she must be visible to them both, 
but at the opening in the bushes which led to the stables she saw 
George pause, speak to his companion, and turn away into the 
by-path. 

David came towards her, alone, and as she lifted her eyes to 
his face something gentle and wistful in his expression made her 
rise and come down to meet him. 

With a mixture of simplicity and stateliness that became 
her extreme youth and her personal dignity very well, Philippa 
put her hand into his. 


Catherine, in her plain black gown, sat at the writing-table 
in the great hall at the Abbey, and through the mullioned 
window perceived David, walking slowly across the park, in the 
low afternoon sunshine, by Philippa’s side. 
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The hall door stood open; the deer were couched in a circle 
upon the edge of the turf beyond the drive, in the shadow of a 
majestic cedar; the red Devon cattle browsed quietly in the 
sunshine. The tall elms threw long shadows over the grass, and 
the loud cawing of the rooks sounded through the open doorway, 

The great clock in the corner ticked loudly in the silence. At 
the foot of the pillars which supported the arched roof stood groups 
of ferns and exotic plants, lovely in form and colour and scent, 
lighting up the darkness of the black oak with which the hall was 
lined, and the sombre family portraits that hung upon the panels, 

Numberless blue porcelain bowls and pots and jars of every 
shape and size, filled with pot-pourri, stood on the shelves and in 
the recesses of the carved oaken mantelpiece, as they had stood for 
generations past. 

Catherine found herself dwelling regretfully on the thought 
that the Abbey was presently to pass, even for a time, into the 
hands of strangers. She wondered at the indifference with which 
she had hitherto regarded her child’s inheritance. 

Now that she sat here, in her former place, as chitelaine, she 
became sensible once more of the charm possessed by an ancient 
and stately house for its inmates; the charm of light, of space, 
and solitude at will; of echoing tradition in old-world chambers, of 
dim arched corridors, of silent rooms unoccupied and haunted with 
memories, of treasures collected under one roof, belonging to several 
centuries, and linked by the ownership of successive generations. 

A change of atmosphere often changes the point of view, and 
just now the spell of her haven at Shepherd’s Rest relaxed and 
grew fainter—the claims of her cottage life seemed less compelling. 

She laid down her pen and waited—with beating heart. 

David and Philippa came into the hall together, and Philippa, 
without observing her mother, passed with light, swift steps and 
mounted the branching staircase to the gallery above. Then 
David, left alone, saw Catherine. 

He put down his gun, and came and stood beside the writing- 
table, looking down upon her with his hands in the pockets of his 
brown shooting-jacket. 

‘Catherine, will you trust your child to me?’ 

‘ Far—far sooner than to anyone else in the world.’ 

‘I didn’t mean to say anything to her, or to you yet,’ he said, 
and the colour mounted in his thin, tanned face. ‘But Lady 
Sarah—— ’ 
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‘Oh, Lady Sarah! She is impayable,’ said Catherine, with a 
little nervous laugh, half amusement, half embarrassment. 

‘She has spoken to you ? ’ said David. 

‘Last night she spoke of her fear that you might need—en- 
couragement,” said Catherine. 

He laughed. 

‘Did she think it was the Abbey that stood in the way? No, 
no; it was her youth,’ he said simply, ‘but when I heard about 
Kentisbury! Though I know it can’t be just yet,’ he ended, 
rather confusedly. 

‘I have come round to Lady Sarah’s way of thinking,’ said 
Catherine. ‘I believe my Phil will be happier married young—if 
only it is to the right man.’ 

‘I hope I am the right man,’ he said wistfully. ‘I am afraid 
all the advantages, besides youth, are on her side, though. But 
she’s too generous to think so, and I’ll devote my life to making 
her happy, Catherine.’ 

‘I think you will make her happy,’ Catherine said. 

She looked at him with a faint, pathetic smile hovering over 
her lips. Certainly Lady Sarah was right. David was a fine 
handsome man. Strength and energy seemed personified in his 
tall, broad-shouldered figure, and from his clear eyes shone 
sympathy, humour, and intelligence. 

The most casual observer could have seen all this ; but Catherine 
was something more than a casual observer. Her intimate know- 
ledge of Delia revealed to her very fully the character of David, 
while the intensity of her love for Philippa gave her also something 
of the sensation of a clairvoyante gazing for a brief moment into 
the future. She perceived that a time would come when this 
eager sensitive man would appeal in vain for sympathy and under- 
standing to her cold, beautiful child, who was yet as sincere, as 
upright, and as guileless as her father had been before her. What 
did David know of her child’s heart—who had fallen in love with 
the curve of a lovely mouth, the glint of a blue eye; who was 
bewitched, in a word, by youth and beauty, and the triumphant 
secret sense of love returned ? 

And she would not be able to help him—nor to help Philippa. 

She could not live their lives, and though she understood David 
so well that she often knew what he was going to say before he 
spoke, she could not make Philippa do the same. 

On the strength of their love alone must their happiness 
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depend—the love that blinded David now—that she prayed might 
blind him always—to the limitations of Philippa. 

His voice—the voice of a happy lover—broke in upon her 
thoughts. 

‘Catherine, she hates the idea of letting the Abbey—it must 
not be.’ 

‘You won’t give up your work,’ she cried, startled and anxious, 
‘ You won’t settle down here yet ?’ 

“No, no, no. She is as keen as I am over my work, God bless 
her! She will come abroad with me—when the time comes— 
but we'll talk of that later. In any case, I hope we sha’n’t be free 
to settle down for many a long year yet. But it would be nice 
to have the place always ready to come back to. Catherine— 
we want you to come here, and make your home here, and look 
after everything and keep it going. No one could do it so well 
as you. It would be a kind of headquarters for them all; poor 
Aunt Dulcinea—Lady Sarah—whom you would. And letting the 
place for three or four years, as Ash proposes, couldn’t make 
any real difference to Philippa’s interests. Besides, she is quite 
willing to make any sacrifice to have it so, if you will consent.’ 

‘I was thinking just now—I should not care to see strangers 
here,’ she said slowly, ‘ and—after all, the place is very dear to me.’ 

‘To be sure it must be, since it was your home. You, too,’ 
said David, rather tenderly, ‘ have lived—and loved here.’ 

‘I have lived and loved,’ she said dreamily. 

* And been loved,’ he added warmly. 

She turned and looked at him quickly, upon a sudden impulse ; 
and though she immediately looked away again, David read the 
mute denial of his last words in her eyes. 


Thus Catherine came back to the Abbey, and took care of it 
for her child, and for the children of her child. The belief which 
belongs to youth, that life must be holding some definite prize in 
reserve—some wonderful happening that time will presently 
reveal—gradually died away, and she asked herself, Is this all ? with 
the wistfulness of middle age; yet realising her destiny at last, with 
a submission to Fate that held more of amusement than of regret. 

Doubtless she would presently grow to be content that this 
was all; for though there may be many mortals who feel at times 
even their daily existence to be something of a burden, yet there 
are but few who are ready and willing to lay that burden down. 







































THE END. 
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SOME PASSAGES BY THE WAY. 


BY HENRY W. LUCY. 


XIV. 


EDITOR OF THE ‘ DAILY NEWS.’ 


Ove July afternoon in the Session of 1885 Mr. Labouchere, then 
member for Northampton, invited me to join him in a cigarette in 
the terrace smoking-room. After some preliminary chat he suddenly 
asked me how I should like to be editor of a daily paper. My 
response was not enthusiastic. I was doing pretty well as I was, 
and the editorial position had no allurements. 

‘I’m thinking of the “‘ Daily News,” ’ he said quietly. 

This was what the Marchioness in conversation with Dick 
Swiveller was accustomed to describe as ‘a wonner.’ The ‘ Daily 
News ’ was at the height of its prosperity, alike in respect of circula- 
tion, revenue, and authority. It was the recognised organ of the 
Liberal party then in power. The editor was Mr. Frank Hill, one . 
of the most brilliant writers on the British Press. He had held 
the position for many years and seemed permanently throned in 
the seat of authority. 

‘What about Hill?’ I asked. ‘ Has he resigned ? ’ 

‘Oh no,’ Labby airily explained. The proprietors were not 
satisfied with him; they thought the paper wanted fresh, more 
vigorous blood, and they unanimously agreed that I was the man 
who would infuse it. 

Frank Hill was not effusive in his friendship. Shortly after 
I joined the paper he extended it to me, and it remained unbroken 
tothe end. When intimation of the change was communicated to 
him with the ordinary provision of notice, his proud spirit flared in 
open revolt. He shook the dust of the office from his feet, quitted 
Bouverie Street, and broke off terms of acquaintance with all his 
former colleagues save two. One was Justin McCarthy, whom no 
one could quarrel with (except Parnell); the other was the man 
who had supplanted him. I shrank from being the instrument 
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the overtures made by Labouchere, and there for some time the 
matter rested. 

In November Labouchere approached me again on behalf of 
the proprietors, and the refusal was repeated. A month later 
the bolt fell on Hill’s unexpectant head. There was a vacancy in 
the editorial room. If I did not fill it someone else would; so 
on the third time of asking I yielded. 

In ordinary circumstances it would have been a difficult task 
for one inexperienced and comparatively young—I had just com- 
pleted my forty-first year—to assume direction of a great London 
morning newspaper. The circumstances in which I presently found 
myself confronted were unprecedented. Hardly had I taken in 
hand the reins of editorial office than the historic ‘ kite’ was sent 
up from Leeds presaging Gladstone’s conversion to Home Ruale. 
As soon as Parliament met for the Session of 1886 the Queen’s 
Speech confirmed the worst apprehensions. Straightway the Liberal 
party, a month earlier united, fresh from the polls with renewed 
increased strength, was riven as by an earthquake. Distrust of the 
new departure was manifested throughout the country by the 
secession of many important newspapers that had for years been 
proud to carry Gladstone’s standard. In the metropolis the 
journalistic Thanes fled from the doomed chieftain. 

The question everyone asked was, ‘ What will the “ Daily News” 
do?’ It was one I, fresh to office, had to answer without aid or 
counsel from outside, or even time thoroughly to weigh the pros 
and cons of the situation. Probably because they were themselves 
divided on the subject the proprietors made no sign. The ‘ Daily 
News’ alone among London morning papers decided to follow 
the old leader under the old flag, albeit the latter had upon it 
some strange quarterings. 

This was the beginning of the end. As the break in the Liberal 
party widened the position of the ‘ Daily News’ weakened. To 
some small extent its circulation fell off. More serious was the 
shedding of advertisements. From time to time in recent years 
the Home Rule bogey is set up again, party passion being instantly 
evoked. But the present generation cannot realise the bitterness 
created between life-long friends on the birth of the Home Rule 
scheme twenty-two years ago. As editor of the only London 
morning paper that remained staunch to the main body of Liberals, 
I was personally the object of almost frantic reviling. Scarcely 


of his professional ruin to my personal advantage. I declined , 
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a day passed without bringing me, generally in the form of 
4 post-card, venomous accusations, and occasionally scarcely veiled 
threats. 

At the outset there was some embarrassment as to denominating 
the something more than a hundred seceders from the Liberal fold 
in the House of Commons. In the editorial columns of the ‘ Daily 
News’ they were named ‘ Dissentient Liberais,’ which with paternal 
fondness I regarded as a rather neat compromise. The name stuck, 
and was generally adopted by Liberal writers and speakers. With the 
section of party immediately concerned it was greeted with angry 
protest. Mr. Chamberlain in particular deeply resented it. Like 
the juryman who ‘ never met such a lot of obstinate beggars’ as 
the eleven colleagues who differed from him, he insisted that he 
and his followers were the true Liberals, preservers and guardians 
of its ancient traditions, the real Dissentients being the three-fourths 
of the party who stood by Gladstone. 

Whilst the Round Table negotiations were going forward, and 
there was hope Mr. Chamberlain would follow out to the end what 
was at the time undoubtedly his hope and desire—to reunite the 
Liberal party—I received a hint from a very high quarter that for 
the present at least it might be desirable for the ‘ Daily News’ 
to refrain from alluding to ‘ Dissentient Liberals.’ 

I never took kindly to the work of editing. Long accustomed 
to be answerable only for what I wrought out of my own head, 
I found myself responsible for the printed work of a whole army 
of contributors. It is worry that kills, not work. I was nearly 
done to death during my eighteen months’ editorship of the ‘ Daily 
News.’ For the first time in my life I was obliged, under the 
doctor’s orders, to repair for a three weeks’ cure to one of the 
Continental sanatoriums. 

Like Sancho Panza and Mr. Gladstone, I was endowed with 
the priceless gift of sleep. I once asked Mr. Gladstone how long 


he slept of nights. 
‘I always get seven hours,’ he said ; ‘I should like eight, and 


I could do with ten.’ 

For myself I always have a minimum of eight hours’ sleep, 
beginning when I lay my head on the pillow, finishing when I am 
called in the morning with the surprising intelligence that it is 
time to get up. When in the early days of the year 1887 I began 
to find myself lying awake in bed composing leading articles, or 
dictating answers to illimitable piles of letters, I decided it was 
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time to find change of employment. I remember how the deter- 
mination was borne in upon me on a Saturday night when I had 
gone down to country quarters in hope of finding rest through the 
week-end. ‘Instead of which,’ as the judge said, I lay awake 
half the night tossing about in conflict with some difficult question 
of the day. When I went down to breakfast on the Sunday mom- 
ing I told my wife that I would the next day attend the ordinary 
weekly meeting of the proprietors in Bouverie Street and hand in 
my resignation. 

She was amazed that anyone could at such short notice make 
up his mind on so momentous an issue. The decision meant not 
only renunciation of the wages of an ambassador, but abandon- 
ment of one of the highest positions in English journalism. I had 
nothing in prospect by way of compensation. I burned most 
of my boats when I accepted the editorship. Other hands wrote 
my daily letter for the provinces. My seat in the Press Gallery 
was occupied. These considerations did not deter me. I went 
up to town by an early train, so as to be in time for the meeting 
of the proprietors. Obtaining permission to join them, I handed 
back to the surprised circle the interests placed in my charge just 
twelve months earlier. 

In accepting my resignation the proprietors passed a resolu- 
tion expressing in flattering terms their regret at the severance 
and their appreciation of my many merits. It was arranged 
that I should remain in office for a further six months, during 
which period the secret of my pending vacation of the chair was 
strictly kept. Early in June, whispers of the change being heard, 
I wrote the following letter to Edward Russell, then member for 
Glasgow : 

Reform Club: June 6. 


My dear Russell,—As an old friend you may feel interested in knowing that 
I have resigned the editorship of the ‘ Daily News,’ a decision that will shortly 
take effect. That I should, after brief experience, voluntarily relinquish one of 
the highest positions on the Press is, I am warned by premonitory symptoms, 
calculated to excite the activity of the gossips. The reason is very simple. 
I accepted the editorship under considerable pressure, greatly against my 
inclination and distinctly from a feeling of loyalty to the paper with which 
I have had the honour and advantage of being connected for fourteen years. 
From the day I first sat in the editor’s chair I have hankered after my box in 
the House of Commons, and now I am going back to it. That is all. 

It is true that my accession to the editorial chair was contemporary with 
a political crisis which increased tenfold the ordinary difficulties of the position. 
The labour has been great and the pressure occasionally overwhelming. But 
I shall always look back with pleasure upon my brief tenure of office with the 
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reflection that, promptly upon its commencement and consistently throughout 
its continuance, the ‘ Daily News,’ alone among London papers, has espoused 
the cause of the people of Ireland. It is in a minority now; but that has 
happened to it before. By-and-by the establishment of Home Rule in Ireland 
will be as absolutely a commonplace of English politics as is to-day free trade or 


household suffrage. 

I regarded this as the end of my long connexion with the 
‘Daily News.’ Robinson decreed otherwise. He insisted upon 
my returning to my old place in the Gallery, occupied during my 
editorship by one of the corps—Alexander Paul—whom [ had 
nominated as my successor. Here, again, there was the inevitable 
action of supplanting a man. Paul had done his work admirably, 
had come to look upon the appointment as a permanency ; and 
why should I, to serve my private ends, turn him out? Robinson 
handsomely met this objection by promising to find Paul an 
appointment on the editorial staff which would make him the 
gainer rather than the loser by the change. 

So at the opening of the Session of 1888 I, with a light heart, 
went back to my box in the Press Gallery of the House of Commons 
to draw ‘ Pictures in Parliament’ and direct the Parliamentary 


corps. 


XV. 


A PAGE OF SECRET HISTORY. 


Since the conversion of Sir Robert Peel to Free Trade principles 
there has been in English history no deeper cleft in a political 
party than followed upon Mr. Gladstone’s nailing the Home Rule 
flag to the Liberal masthead. The cases are curiously alike, 
inasmuch as it was the hand of a trusted leader that dealt the fatal 
blow. 

The main incidents of the story of Mr. Gladstone’s first Home 
Rule Bill are familiar to the public. Only a select few, dwindling 
in numbers as Death goes his round of visits, know how nearly the 
chasm in the Liberal ranks was closed up. There was a day, a 
very hour, in which had the expected, the absolutely pre-ordained, 
happened, the Liberal Party would have been reunited under the 
banner of Mr. Gladstone, there would have been no union of extreme 
Radicals with blue-blooded Tories, no seat for Mr. Chamberlain in 
a Cabinet presided over by the Marquis of Salisbury, no Unionist 
Party predominant in British politics for a pericd of sixteen years, 
with the history it wrote in the national annals. 
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To make the story clear it should be premised that in miq- 
December 1885, a general election having declared for Mr. Gladstone 
by an overwhelming majority, a bolt suddenly flashed out from 
the blue. The political world was disturbed by publication of 
a paragraph appearing in a Leeds paper, with which Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone was known to have personal connexions, not obscurely 
hinting that the result of the election in Ireland had convinced 
Mr. Gladstone that, Home Rule being a national demand, it must 
forthwith be conceded. 

In spite of heavy defeat at the polls Lord Salisbury resolved 
to meet the new Parliament, and was straightway defeated on an 
amendment to the Address moved by Mr. Jesse Collings embodying 
the principle crystallised in the phrase ‘ Three acres and a cow,’ 
Mr. Gladstone, called upon to form a ministry, found himself con- 
fronted by the banshee raised by the Leeds newspaper paragraph. 
Lord Hartington and Sir Henry James, failing to obtain satis- 
factory assurances on the Home Rule question, declined to take 
office, the latter for conscience’ sake sacrificing the proffered 
prize of the woolsack, which never again came within his reach. 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir George Trevelyan, though restive under 
the prospect, joined the Cabinet on the assurance that no measure 
imperilling the unity of the Empire would be introduced. Within 
a month, having gained fuller information of the Premier’s purpose, 
they resigned, and Mr. Gladstone found himself confronted by one 
of the gravest political crises falling within his superlatively long 
and varied experience. 

What happened in the interval has been authoritatively dis- 
closed. When the Home Rule Bill of 1886 was first drafted it 
started from a basis safeguarding the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament, and retaining the collaboration of Irish members, 
This did not suit Mr. Parnell, whose object was to re-establish a 
Parliament on College Green, Dublin. After strained efforts to 
arrive at a compromise, Mr. Gladstone capitulated to the Irish 
leader and his phalanx of eighty-six votes. The clause was cut 
out. Mr. Chamberlain and Sir George Trevelyan resigned, and 
the fat was in the fire. 

All was not yet lost. In the haze that gathers over historic 
events, even of recent occurrence, it is generally understood that 
what came to be known as the Liberal Unionist Party was fully 
created in this earliest hour of the cataclysm that rent the ministerial 
host. That is not the case. There were two sections of Dissentient 
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Liberals, one represented by Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, and 
Sir Henry James, who would not have Home Rule on any terms, 
the other, the Radical wing, under the lead of Mr. Chamberlain, 
strengthened by the approval of Mr. Bright. These did not object 
to the principle of Home Rule per se, but were strenuously opposed 
to anything which in their opinion would imperil the unity of the 
Empire. In this condition of things Mr. Gladstone’s keen eye dis- 
cerned opportunity. With the art of an old Parliamentary hand, 
he set himself to further divide the enemy and so re-establish 
his rule. 

In the interval between the introduction of the Bill and the 
motion for its second reading, a game of intense interest, affecting 
not only the fortunes of a party but the destinies of the nation, 
went on behind closed doors. Ninety-three members returned 
at the general election pledged to support Mr. Gladstone 
declared against the Home Rule Bill. Of these fifty-five were 
followers of Mr. Chamberlain, thirty-eight recognising their cap- 
tain in Lord Hartington. If the fifty-five were recaptured, Mr. 
Gladstone might snap his fingers at the thirty-eight. What was 
needed to work out that end was an intermediary, trusted alike 
by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain. Heaven, occasionally 
timeously bountiful in its gifts, provided Mr. Labouchere. 

I am fortunate in having been made the custodian of a vivid 
personal narrative of the events immediately preceding the motion 
for the second reading of the Home Rule Bill, written by the 
practised hand that up to a critical stage seemed to control them. 
Considerably within the limit of time mentioned, there was 
brought about a severance of the intimate relations formerly 
existing between two ultra-Radicals which explains, and may 
serve to modify the effect of, any bitterness in the writer’s refer- 
ences to his old familiar friend. Dating from Old Palace Yard, 
April 5, 1898, Mr. Labouchere writes: ‘ Dear Lucy,—This is for you 
when a hundred years hence you publish memoirs of these times.’ 


‘There were two negotiations with Joe. The first was this: 
Gladstone agreed to draw up two clauses, one letting the Irish 
M.P.s sit on Imperial matters, the other dealing with finance of an 
Imperial character. This was agreed to at Downing Street by him 
and his colleagues. I went to Joe. After some demur he agreed, 
and I went back to Downing Street with the agreement written by 
me and dictated by him. Then I left London. The next day was 
Sunday. On my returning I found a man with a note from Joe. 
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He said that he had been deceived, that Gladstone was backi 
out, for he had told a Pressman on Saturday evening that he had 
yielded on nothing. 

‘I sent for Arnold Morley. This had happened. Joe had at 
once sent round a telegram with the words “ Absolute surrender.” 
One he had sent to O’Shea, who showed it to Parnell, and thus 
it came to Gladstone. But Parnell had been consulted and there- 
fore merely sent it to show what a rascal Joe was. Gladstone 
made the observation to the Pressman as a reply to Joe, being 
cross. He was at Glyn’s House at Sheen, and we sent a man on 
horseback to find out what I was to say to Joe. The reply was 
that it was true he had agreed to the two alterations ; that he 
certainly would draw up the first amendment himself, but that 
as he had not made out the second, how could he say that he could 
draw itup? But if Joe would he had no doubt that he (G.) would 
accept it. 

‘T went with this to Joe. He said that it was a shirk, and 
that G. meant to say that he would not accept the amendment. 
Both got cross, and the arrangement lapsed. Joe was foolish in 
sending the telegram, but I always thought that G. was most in 
fault. He did so hate Joe. 

‘ When later on there was a meeting of the Party at the F.0., 
Joe wrote me a letter for G. in which he said that, unless the Irish 
sat in Parliament, he was pledged against the Bill. I gave this 
to G. He read out a statement of what he would do. It was 
vague. I was sitting by Whitehead, and got him to get up and say 
“* Then we understand that the Irish will sit.” G. glared at me and 
said, “I do not understand the technicalities of drafting, so I will 
read again what I am prepared to do.” In fact he would not 
admit that he had yielded. 

‘ After this there was a meeting of M.P.s inclined to go against 
the Bill. It was engineered by Caine. They first passed a resolu- 
tion that all would act together. Then a letter from Bright was 
read. I, having heard result, went to the Reform Club. There 
I found Bright, who eagerly asked what the meeting had decided. 
I said to vote against the Bill. He said that he regretted this. 
When I told him that it was due to his letter, he replied that he 
had only said that he should himself vote against the Bill. I re- 
minded him that he had previously told me that he would vote 
neither way. He answered that he had been insulted by Sexton. 
I asked him to give me the letter for publication. He agreed to 
do so, but found that he had no copy. Just then Caine came in, 
and he said to him, “‘ Give Labouchere my letter to publish.” Then 
he went out of the room. Caine refused to do this, and my im- 
pression always has been that only a portion of the letter was read. 
‘I several times told Joe afterwards that G. would make things 
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right in his speech winding up the debate on the second reading. 
G. said he would. Thedaycame. Joe sat behind me, and a member 
was to be put up to accept (I forget his name). G. said nothing 
definite. Joe cursed him, and went on saying to me, for he sat just 
behind, ‘“‘ You hear.” When his speech was over, I begged a 
Whip to go to Gladstone to tell him that he had said nothing 
definite and asked whether it was to be understood that the Irish 
were to sit? He replied that that was what he meant. I told the 
Whip to go back and tell him that by his ambiguity in the House 
he had lost his Bill. On this there was despair. I was asked to 
fnd out whether Joe would receive Herschell. He refused, and 
said that he would have no more negotiations and should vote 
against the Bill. It was never clearly agreed that the Bill after 
the second reading should be shelved, but this was the intention. 

‘So now you have the facts for future generations. Such a 
lot of babies as Gladstone, Morley, Joe and Bright I never came 
across. To a certain extent Gladstone was influenced by the idea 
that if defeated he would sweep the country on a dissolution. But 
he never could quite make up his mind to yield one inch to Joe. 
He was ready to do what was wanted to secure the votes of Joe and 
his friends. But this was to be understood, in order to avoid 
having actually yielded in so many words.’ 


I am further fortunate in being able to complete the narrative 
from the lips of an important witness drawn from the other side, 
Mr. W. S. Caine, to whose activity in the business Mr. Labouchere 
bears testimony, was the Chief Whip of the Liberal Unionist Party. 
Mr. Chamberlain selected him for the post whilst the Radical 
section stood alone, and he retained it when, in the dramatic 
circumstances related by Mr. Labouchere, the sections were bound 
together with a force that in due time became solidly and firmly 
amalgamated with the Conservative Party under the Premiership 
of Lord Salisbury. Later, Mr. Caine, like Sir George Trevelyan and 
some others, returned to the Liberal fold, his personal esteem and 
admiration for Mr. Chamberlain not fuily surviving the changed 
circumstances. 

Writing on April 25, 1898, Mr. Caine says : 


‘In the first week of April, 1886, Labouchere constituted 
himself a friendly broker between Gladstone and Chamberlain. 
At the time I urged Chamberlain not to employ him, but to refuse 
any negotiation that was not conducted by an old Cabinet colleague. 
I named Lord Herschell as the most suitable man. However, my 
advice was not taken, and the negotiations were entered into. 

‘Lord Hartington was not in the negotiations at all, and my 
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impression is that he knew nothing about them. _It was simply the 
Chamberlain group who would have been squared. 

‘On April 7, Labouchere brought his negotiations to a con- 
clusion. Gladstone was to concede the retention of the Irish 
members. I was to rise immediately afterwards and say a few 
platitudes, giving Chamberlain time to consider the concessions 
made, and deal with them in a formal speech later on. However, 
the G.O.M. went on and on, and not a word was said. He sat down 
without making the smallest concession, much to our astonish- 
ment and dismay. Labouchere, who was sitting just below me, 
turned round as Gladstone sat down, and made the characteristic 
remark, which has remained in my memory ever since—“ Isn’t the 
Old Man a thimble-rigger ? ” 

‘It soon leaked out that the negotiations had fallen through. 
Chamberlain told Captain O’Shea all about them. Captain O’Shea 
told Parnell. Parnell went storming down to Downing Street 
about two o’clock in the afternoon and knocked the whole arrange- 
ment into pie. These are the simple facts of that particular 
episode, which was a little private intrigue of Chamberlain’s own. 
I feel quite sure that Hartington knew nothing about it, had 
nothing to do with it, and would never have consented to it. It 
would only have secured the adhesion of the Chamberlain group. 
This would, however, have shaken the solidarity of the hundred 
stalwarts, and I think would have enabled Gladstone to pass the 
Bill by a majority of three or four. 

‘Two or three days before the final division—I forget the 
exact date—an offer came practically from Mr. Gladstone, agreeing 
to withdraw the Bill at once, if he got his second reading, recast 
it and re-introduce it in the following year. A private meeting 
of the Liberal Unionist section was convened by me in Committee 
room No. 15, to consider whether we should accept this compromise 
and vote for the Bill. 

‘I had to see Bright about it. He would never come to the 
House. I used to go to him at the Reform Club every evening at 
nine o’clock, and tell him what had gone on during the day. Isaw 
him about this meeting and begged him to come to it. This, 
however, he would not do. I asked him to write a letter, which 
he did. This letter I read to the meeting. It was simply to the 
effect that personally he objected to the compromise, but he would 
fall in with the decision arrived at by the meeting. 

‘There was, of course, a prolonged discussion. The man who 
was bitterest against any compromise, and most determined that 
the Bill should be thrown out, was not Bright, but George Trevelyan, 
who made a vehement speech which undoubtedly settled the line 
that the meeting took. We declined the compromise, and voted 
against the Bill. 
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‘I did not keep Bright’s letter. It was in great demand, as 
you may well imagine. I tore it into little bits and left it on the 
floor of the Committee room, without taking any copy. One 
enterprising journalist offered me a hundred pounds for it. 

‘] still believe that if Chamberlain had taken my advice, and 
refused to negotiate through such a born intriguer and dodger as 
Labouchere, and negotiated in the open through the medium 
of Herschell, or some other member of the Cabinet, the whole 
current of history would have been changed ; but Chamberlain 
himself is a born intriguer, and loves it dearly. He and Hartington 
were never very cordial at that time, Hartington being always 
afraid that Chamberlain would sell the pass.’ 


It will be observed that Mr. Caine is insistent on the fact, 
interesting to the future historian of the epoch, that Lord 
Hartington was not only no party to the negotiation with Mr. 
Gladstone that almost succeeded in heaiing the breach in the 
Liberal Party, but was absolutely ignorant of what was going 
forward. In a letter addressed to me Lord James of Hereford 
puts the case with characteristic lucidity and moderation. ‘In 
the early part of 1886,’ he writes, ‘the Liberal Unionist Party had 
not settled down into the form it afterwards assumed. Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir George Trevelyan, as you will recollect, 
accepted office under Mr. Gladstone. It was not till after their 
resignation that the Radical section of the Liberal Unionists 
developed their full strength. Thus it came to pass that during 
a portion of the spring and early summer of 1886 Lord Hartington 
was not acting in the close alliance with Mr. Chamberlain which 
afterwards existed.’ 

By a striking coincidence the eventful meeting of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s following, summoned at the last moment to decide 
what course they would take on the motion for the second reading 
of the Home Rule Bill, was held in Committee room No. 15, later 
the scene of the disruption of the Parnellites and the deposition 
of their chief. Fifty-five members obeyed the summons. They 
held in the palm of their hand the fate of the Ministry. If they 
rallied to their old leader, the second reading of the Home Rule 
Bill would be carried. If they walked out without voting, it would 
creep through. If they voted against it the Bill must go, and 
with it the great Leader, and a ministry but yesterday nominated 
as a result of overwhelming triumph at the polls. 

I was told by one present that Mr. Chamberlain submitted the 
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issue in a manner the gravity of which indicated conception of its 
momentous importance, and in a judicial tone that befitted the 
occasion. Doubtless without intentional irony he adopted the 
method Mr. Gladstone made familiar at great crises. There 
were, he said, three courses open to them. They might support 
the second reading ; they might vote against it ; they might abstain 
from voting. He declined to take the responsibility of advocacy 
of one or other, confining himself to brief summary of what would 
follow on adoption of the several courses. He suggested that, in 
order to arrive at unmistakable decision by the broadest process, 
they should take a second ballot. 

On the first division, of the fifty-five silently and solemnly taking 
part in it, thirty-nine voted against the second reading, three declar. 
ing in favour of it, whilst thirteen stood aside. On the second ballot, 
the three who voted for the second reading—on the understanding 
conveyed by Mr. Gladstone at a meeting of the Liberal Party 
held at the Foreign Office on May 27, that the Bill would thereafter 
be dropped, to be brought in again the following year, minus the 
clause excluding Irish members from Westminster—stood to their 
guns. Of the abstainers, nine went over to the majority, and the 
fate of the Government was sealed. 

At one o’clock on the morning of June 8, 1886, the division was 
called, and by a majority of thirty in a House of 656 members the 
Home Rule Bill was thrown out. Of the 345 members who achieved 
this stroke, only 250 were Conservatives, a number impotent to 
withstand the rush of the crusade led by Mr. Gladstone. It was 
the ninety-three Dissentient Liberals, the united forces of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Hartington, who turned the scale. 


XVI. 
THE DUNMOW FLITCH. 


OctoBER 29, 1873, I count as the most fortunate day of my life. 
Upon it I married the daughter of my old schoolmaster, an 
acquaintance going back to childhood. Whatever measure of 
success I have obtained in life is largely owing to her counsel, 
example and inspiration. 

On September 14, 1897, the following paragraph appeared in 
the ‘ Daily News’ : 
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Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lucy yesterday visited Dunmow. Inquiry into the 
circumstances and conditions of their married life satisfying the requirements 
of the ancient institution, they were awarded a flitch of bacon. ‘The presentation 
was made by Mr. John Aird, M.P., in a graceful speech. 


The announcement had a remarkable run through town and 
country papers. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, even more ready than 
Mr. Silas Wegg, dropped into poetry : 

And is it true that you have gained 
The Matrimonial laurel, 

And have you all these years remained 
Without a single quarrel ? 

No ripple on the glassy sea, 
No breeze upon the air, 


No bitter in the cup of tea, 
To discompose the pair? 

How very good you both must be 
As life’s sweet flowers you cull, 

But was it not—oh! tell to me— 
Just, just a little dull? 


Sir Charles M‘Laren, less accustomed to woo the muses, was 


also led astray : 


For wedded lives without a hitch 

Old Dunmow cures the tasty flitch ; 

So at the feast for them prepared, 

And blessed by bounteous Father Aird, 
Our Lucys, who the genial cake 

For mirth and kindness ever take, 
Now, for their lovers’ faith unshaken, 
In triumph carry off the bacon. 


Phil May drew an exquisite sketch showing me riding off 
triumphantly on pig-back. Most amusing in the multitude of 
commentaries on the event was the remark pf a Press Gallery man 
of the old school joining in conversation on the topic in the Smoking 
Room. 

‘Always the way,’ he remarked gruffly, puffing at his pipe. 
‘To him that hath shall be given. Lucy can afford to pay for 
flitches of bacon. There’s many a better fellow has to buy it by 
the pound ; yet he gets the flitch.’ 

A pleasing communication evoked by the incident was a letter 
written from Sir Charles and Lady M‘Laren’s country house in 
Denbighshire. The writer, sister of John Bright, mother of Sir 
Charles M‘Laren, was one of the sweetest-natured, daintiest- 
mannered ladies I was ever privileged to know. In face she was 
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beautiful. In spite of her many years her mind was as alert, her 
interest in affairs as keen, as if she were still thirty. She wrote to 
a friend in Edinburgh : 


Mr. and Mrs. Lucy are here. Don’t you remember how interested we were 
two years ago in reading of their having won the Dunmow Flitch of Bacon, and 
thinking it showed much moral courage in claiming it? But Z can understand 
now how they claimed and won it. 

They have between them a beautiful and interesting combination of mental 
conditions, such as go to make the wheels of daily life go smoothly round. 

Mrs. L. has a most sweet unselfish nature—whilst her husband can relieve 
the seriousness of life by intelligent and intellectual humour. He is gifted 
intellectually as you know, and she exerts a refining spiritual influence over all, 
This latter quality has been very sweet and comforting to me in the conversations 
I have had with her. In short I have felt it a privilege to be here with them, 
though regretting much that the need of rest after some months of entertaining at 
home has necessitated my keeping my own room a good deal—a real self-denial 
for me, as you may suppose. Your friend, Sir Wilfrid Lawsgn, judged wrongly, 
There can be no dulness in such a life. There can be great and pleasing variety 
without the unpleasantness of opposition. 


After this it is painful to be obliged to confess that the whole 
thing was a hoax. What really happened was that, in accordance 
with custom extending over many years, we were spending a week 
in the autumn with Sir John and Lady Aird. He had no country 
house, but early in the year made his selection out of mansions in 
the market for temporary occupation. As soon as arrangements 
were made, he hospitably engaged us for a week’s stay. In this 
year he found his rest house in Essex, not far distant from Dunmow, 
famous chiefly for its ancient custom of bestowing a prize of a flitch 
of bacon upon a couple who can vow that their married life has 
been undisturbed by quarrelsome words. One afternoon we drove 
thither. John Aird pulled up the carriage at a grocer’s shop, 
entered and presently returned, accompanied by an aproned 
man carrying a flitch of bacon. This, Sir John, with bared head, 
and, as the paragraph lapsing into truth says, in a graceful speech 
presented to Mrs. Lucy. 

How these things get into the papers, I know no more than did 
Mr. Crummles when he read in the local sheet a paragraph extolling 
the gifts of his theatrical company, and making light of Charles 
Kean, or Phelps, in comparison with its manager. There are 
thousands of people, in addition to my friend of the Press Gallery, 
who to this day firmly believe that Mrs. Lucy and I submitted 
ourselves and our case to the ancient tribunal at Dunmow, and 
won the flitch of bacon against all comers. 
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XVII. 


FRED BURNABY. 


| met Fred Burnaby up in a balloon, forming an acquaintance 
rapidly ripening into friendship that lasted to the day of his untimely 
death at Abu Klea. The date was the autumn of 1874. Some 
weeks earlier a couple of French aeronauts, M. and Madame Durouf, 
had arranged to make an ascent from Calais. The wind was high, 
blowing out across the Channel. If they mounted their fate was 
inevitable. They would be driven out to sea with little chance of 
escape from drowning. They wanted to postpone the ascent, 
but maddened by the jeers of the throng who had paid for admission 
to the grounds whence ascent was to be made, they entered the car, 
the ropes were loosened, and the balloon was soon over the sea and 
out of sight. Dropping into the water the passengers were happily 
rescued by a passing boat, and brought to an English port. Arrange- 
ments were subsequently made for an ascent from the grounds of 
the Crystal Palace, and all the world went down to see them off. 

Having lately joined the staff of the ‘ Daily News,’ and anxious 
to distinguish myself, I resolved to accompany them. Unfor- 
tunately the idea had occurred to many others. When I approached 
Mr. Coxwell with a five-pound note in proffered payment of the 
fare, he, with many protestations of regret, informed me there 
was no room. Every available seat in the car had been taken 
and paid for in advance. This was disappointing, there being 
left for me nothing but the commonplace task of describing the 
ascent from the safety of terra firma. In quite a new reading 
of the saying, the wind was tempered to the shorn lamb. Just 
before the balloon was timed to start a storm sprang up. The 
great globe of silk swayed hither and thither in fearsome fashion. 
Mr. Glaisher, who was in charge of the expedition, looking at the 
darkening sky, sniffing the growing storm, put his veto upon 
Madame Durouf joining the voyagers. 

‘Weare not in France,’ he said. ‘ An English crowd will not insist 
upon a woman facing danger for their amusement. The voyage will 
be rough, the descent perilous, so Madame had better stay with us.’ 

If Madame was not going, there would be room for me. 1 
pointed this out to Mr. Coxwell, but he was inexorable. He held 
in his hand a list of at least thirty people who had booked 
seats. When everything was ready, the French aeronaut and 
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Mr. Coxwell’s assistant aboard, the list of names was called aloud. 
Only the. wind howling among the trees made answer. 

* Il faut partir,’ said M. Durouf, looking anxiously at the angry 
sky. A middle-aged gentleman who had come to town from Cam- 
bridge, and early secured his seat, fearlessly took it. I followed, 
making myself as scarce as possible at the bottom of the car, 
Then tumbled in a handsome fellow, six feet four in height, broad- 
chested to boot. I remember wondering when he would finish 
getting his full length in. 

This was Fred Burnaby, at the time ranking as Captain in the 
Horse Guards Blue, unknown to fame outside the barracks, with 
Khiva unapproached, the wilds of Asia Minor untrodden by his 
horse’s hoofs. He told me later he had run down to see the ascent, 
and was strolling about the grounds in company with Musurus 
Pasha, the Turkish Minister. When the defection of the dauntless 
thirty was apparent, he instantly seized the situation. If they 
didn’t go there would be room for him. Shouldering his way 
through the crowd, he got aboard the car just as the ropes were let 
go, and the balloon with a mighty rush soared upwards. He had 
arranged a dinner party at his rooms in St. James’s Street that 
night. How they fared I forgot to ask. Certainly Burnaby was 
not with them, being at the appointed dinner hour seated with me 
in a tumble-down market-cart, as we made our way after our aerial 
voyage through an Essex lane towards the nearest railway station. 
As things turned out, we had a delightful trip, rising to a height 
of 3000 feet clear of the storm. 

It was in the following year that Burnaby made his famous 
Ride to Khiva. I have before me as I write an early copy of 
the fascinating story. In his almost illegible handwriting it is 
inscribed ‘H. Lucy, Esqre., from his sincere friend the author. 
Oct. 27th, 1876.’ Under this pen-and-ink blotch is written, happily 
in pencil, ‘ Two maps still to come.’ 

His next book, ‘On Horseback through Asia Minor,’ for the 
publication of which I arranged with Sampson Low, is inscribed 
‘To Mrs. Lucy, from her sincere friend the author. November 4, 
1877.’ It is pretty to see how Burnaby, addressing a lady, with 
instinctive politeness, makes desperate effort to write legibly, and 
almost succeeds. On ordinary occasions his letters and MS. 
suggested that they were written with a skewer dipped in a blacking 
pot. On all his journeys save the last, which ended at Abu Klea, he 
brought Mrs. Lucy a present from the far-off land. We still have, 
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to all appearances as good as new, a table-cloth, silk embroidered, 
he bought for her in a bazaar in Asia Minor. To me, on return 
from the same journey, he presented a cigarette-holder of rare 
silver filigree work, with mouthpiece of flawless amber. 

It was at his table I first sat at meat with Lord Randolph. 
On the eve of departure in 1883 on a journey round the world, 
Burnaby gave, at the Junior Carlton Club, a farewell dinner in my 
honour. He told me he had shown Lord Randolph the list of the 
company and asked him whom he would like to sit next to. 
‘Between Lucy and Burnand,’ he replied. So it was arranged, 
and a jolly evening we spent, Randolph being at his very best. 

Burnaby presented me as a souvenir with a costly walking-stick 
picked up during a recent visit to Spain. Unfortunately I took it 
with me on the tour, but not further than St. Louis. Leaving it 
with my hat and coat on a chair in the dining-room whilst we 
lunched, on going to seek my belongings I found the precious stick 
had departed. 

The last glimpse I caught of Burnaby was as he stood at the 
gate of his ancestral home, Somerby Hall, in Leicestershire. We 
had been spending a week with him, and on the invitation of our 
mutual friend Doetsch, who brought the Rio Tinto Mine property 
to England and remained one of its directors, it was arranged 
that in the winter we three—Mrs. Lucy, Burnaby, and myself— 
should go out to Spain as his guests. Before the appointed time 
came the war trumpet sounded from the Soudan, and Burnaby 
was off at its call. It was September 1884 we were his guests at 
Somerby Hall. In November he started for the seat of war. 

At first he was engaged in superintending the movement of 
troops between Tanjour and Magrakeh, but he ever pined to get 
into the fighting line. In a letter, dated Christmas Eve, 1884, he 
writes : ‘1 don’t expect the last boat will pass the Cataract before 
the middle of next month, and then I hope to be sent to the front. 
It is a responsible post Lord Wolseley has given me here, with forty 
miles of the most difficult part of the river, and I am very grateful 
to him for letting me have it. But I must say I shall be better 
pleased if he sends for me when the troops advance upon Khartoum.’ 

The order came in due course, and Burnaby was riding to the 
relief of Gordon when his journey was stopped at Abu Klea. He 
was attached to the Staff of General Stewart, whose little force of 
1800 men was suddenly surrounded by a herd of Dervishes 9000 
strong. The British troops formed in square, mounted officers 
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directing the desperate defence that again and again beat back the 
angry torrent. A soldier in the excitement of the moment got 
outside the square and engaged in hand-to-hand conflict with a 
cluster of Arabs. Burnaby, seeing his peril, rode out to the rescue 
—‘ with a smile on his face,’ as one who saw him tells me—and 
was making irresistible way against the odds, when a Dervish 
thrust a spear in his throat, and he fell off his horse dead. 

Among his comrades was Lord Charles Beresford, who writes 
to me: 

‘With regard to the reminiscences you ask me for, of my old 
friend Fred Burnaby—I remember just getting up to where he was 
encamped before proceeding across Biouda Desert on Christmas 
Eve. Lord Wolseley had sent for me to take charge of the Naval 
Brigade, so as to man the Gordon steamer, which we supposed 
would meet us at Matemah. Burnaby managed to get a plun- 
pudding from somewhere. We had our Christmas dinner, and a 
cheery night we had. I started at 4 o’clock the next morning. 

‘The next time I saw Burnaby was when the forlorn hope 
formed up to go across Biouda Desert for the relief of Gordon. He 
was full of fun and banter. Before Abu Klea, he and I made a 
zareba, thinking the people would attack us at night. The enemy 
came very close with their tom-toms, but they never attacked. 
It was an exciting night. We could hear the tramp of the Mahdi’s 
hosts close by, and listened to the beating of the tom-toms, often 
furiously hurried, sometimes reduced to a single beat similar to that 
of a heart. They drew off before daylight. 

‘The next day we left the zareba, formed up and left for Abu 
Klea. In the morning the hills were full of riflemen, and we were 
losing men and camels. I had my men lying down under a little 
wall of stones which I ordered them to build, firing at the Dervishes 
on one of the hills nearest us. Burnaby and Stewart, attended by 
a soldier carrying the Union Jack, were on a little mole about 
eighty yards from the hollow where I and my men were standing 
up. I heard the thud ofa bullet. I think it was the bugler or one 
of the soldiers who was killed. I was going towards Stewart and 
Burnaby to beg them to dismount and put down the flag when a 
bullet killed Burnaby’s horse, and sent him rolling down the hillock. 

‘He picked himself up, and I asked him if he was hit. All he 
said was: “ My dear Charlie, I am not in luck to-day.” I persuaded 
Stewart to get off his horse and not to make a mark for the Mahdi’s 
riflemen. We then formed up and marched down towards Abu Klea. 
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‘We got some breakfast before we started. I remember the 
incident well because my Maltese interpreter, who looked after me, 
was boiling some coffee in a tin pannikin over a little fire made of 
bits of stick. A bullet came into the fire and knocked the coffee to 
Ballyhooly, sending it all over him. He bellowed like a bull, and 
said: ‘“‘ Why these people fire at me, sir, 1 never do these people 
any harm ?” 

‘We formed up, marched to Abu Klea, when we were attacked 
by about 8000 people on our left flank. I caught sight of Burnaby 
on his horse outside the square, within about forty yards of where 
I was standing at the machine-gun before the charge. Everyone 
at the gun was killed except myself. The next I saw of poor Fred 
Burnaby he was lying on his back, cut to pieces, at about the 
place where I had last seen him alive.’ 

Archibald Forbes sent me in fuller detail a vivid word picture 
of an episode which, in the hurried march and the catastrophe 
looming over Khartoum, received at the time but scant record : 

‘Burnaby’s position immediately before his sally from the 
square at Abu Klea was on the left face of the square near the rear 
corner. The men at his back were the detachment of Royal 
Dragoons (my own old regiment) belonging to the Heavy Camel 
Corps. As the skirmishers came running in, the last couple of them 
were hard pressed by the pursuing Arabs, and two of them were 
killed. Burnaby rode out a little way to the assistance of the 
in-running skirmishers, his only arm being his sword—he had left 
his double-barrelled gun with his servant inside the square. His 
own horse had been shot that morning, and he was riding a screw 
borrowed from the 19th Hussar detachment. He rode straight at 
a mounted Sheikh chasing a skirmisher with levelled spear. At 
sight of him, the Arab changed direction and made for Burnaby. 

‘ Just as they were closing a young soldier named Laporte sent 
a bullet through the Arab, who fell with a crash. A foot spear’s man 
promptly darted on Burnaby, pointing at his throat the broad, 
sharp blade of his eight-foot long spear. Burnaby parried, and 
wounded the Moslem. The duel between them continued for 
above a minute, Burnaby cutting, pointing, and parrying, the 
supple Arab lunging vicious thrusts at the big British officer fast 
in the saddle. A second Arab, darting by in pursuit of a skirmisher, 
with a sudden turn ran his spear into Burnaby’s right shoulder 
from behind. A soldier darted out and bayoneted this man. 
Burnaby glanced over his shoulder for a second at the transaction, 
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and in that second his first antagonist dashed his spear full into 
Burnaby’s throat. He fell from the saddle, the blood spurting 
from the jugular; as he sank the Arab stabbed him a second time, 
and he lay prone. 

‘A rush of Arabs were upon him. He had strength enough to 
struggle to his feet, and with the blood pouring from his gashed 
throat, he whirled his sword around him till he fell dead. Young 
Laporte sprang to his aid, and got so near that his sleeve was wet 
with Burnaby’s blood. But he could give no efficient assistance, 
and was lucky in being able to return to the square. 

‘During the Nile Campaign, Sir William Gordon-Cumming wrote 
constantly to the Prince of Wales, describing the progress of the 
campaign. Some of those letters I have seen. In the letter 
describing Abu Klea, Cumming tells of Burnaby’s death, and how 
he ran out in hope to bring his wounded comrade in. Three of the 
Arabs who had been hacking at Burnaby came at Cumming. “ One 
of these,”’ wrote Cumming, “ I bowled over with a bullet through the 
stomach from my revolver. Before starting on the desert march 
I had my sword ground as sharp as a razor. When the second 
man neared me, I cut his head clean off with one blow. Number 
three dodged, and as I was following him, he was shot dead by a 
bullet fired from the square.” 

“When Burnaby arrived at Korti, Wolseley appointed him 
first to the Intelligence Department, and later to a position on his 
own staff. After Stewart had gone forward to Takdul, Wolseley 
bethought himself of possible contingencies, and sent up Burnaby 
with about one hundred camels to join Stewart, and with Wolseley’s 
order in his pocket to take command in case of casualty to Stewart. 
Meanwhile he was not to be on Stewart’s staff, but as the expression 
is in the German army and in our diplomatic service, en disponibilité, 
and he devoted himself to the Intelligence Service. On the night 
before Abu Klea Stewart gave him command of a section of the 
square, which constituted him in effect Brigadier-General for the 
time. He was thus acting Brigadier-General when he was killed.’ 

He sleeps now, as he always yearned to rest, in a soldier’s grave, 
dug by chance on the Dark Continent whose innermost recesses he 
hoped some day to explore. 

The date of his death is January 17, 1885. His grave is name- 
less. Its place in the lonely desert no man knoweth. 


(To be continued.) 
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A CRUISE WITH THE CHANNEL FLEET. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, BART. 


Au Englishmen are proud of the British Navy. Few, however, 
are really acquainted with its history, still fewer have any clear 
knowledge of the daily life on board a man-o’-war. Most persons 
have heard the story of Nelson putting his telescope to his blind eye 
when he did not wish to see the signal of an irresolute commander- 
in-chief, and everyone knows all about the signal he made just before 
the guns opened fire at Trafalgar. Some erudite persons have 
read about the exploits of Drake, of Raleigh, of other great 
Elizabethan mariners, and of deeds of self-sacrificing heroism like 
those of Sir Richard Grenville and his comrades of the Revenge. 
Others remember Lord Howe and the ‘ glorious first of June,’ and 
those who are students of eighteenth-century history have in their 
minds a clear picture of the fierce Homeric battle in Quiberon Bay 
when, regardless of a November gale hissing towards the shore and 
the wild, high-running waves of the Bay of Biscay, Hawke attacked 
and defeated the French fleet among the rocks and shoals at the 
mouth of the Vilaine. 

That victory of Lord Hawke furnishes much food for reflection. 
It illustrates how very little on the whole tactics vary from age to 
age. The orders Hawke gave to his pilot on November 20, 1759, 
forcibly call to mind similar instructions given by King Edward III. 
to the master of his ship 409 years before. On Saturday, August 29, 
1350, Edward III. was with his fleet off Winchelsea. The wind 
was blowing fresh from the north-east. Suddenly the look-out 
man sighted a Spanish vessel, and soon after a Spanish squadron 
bore down upon the English fleet. Froissart gives the account 
of the action that followed, a description of which he had from an 
eye-witness. The Spanish ships were larger than the English 
and bien frétés. Edward ordered his steersman to place his com- 
paratively small vessel against the large Spanish ship with the 
Spanish commander on board, ‘ for that he would joust with him.’ 
The steersman, not daring to disobey, did as he was ordered. The 
Spaniards after ‘a severe action were completely defeated, having 
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given, in the language of Froissart, ‘le roi d’Angleterre et seg 
gens moult a faire.’ This was the memorable battle called ‘ Les 
Espagnols sur Mer.’ It was the first naval action with the 
Spaniards and the second decisive victory won by an English fleet 
in the Channel. It is sometimes imagined that the great change 
which has taken place in the range and power of naval artillery 
has made it impossible for ships now to come close together, | 
cannot see the force of this argument. The artillery used by Hawke 
in Quiberon Bay was a far greater change from the bows and 
arrows of the time of King Edward III. than the guns now in use 
are from those of the days of Hawke and Nelson. Conditions 
of the atmosphere must always interfere with the range of artillery, 
and during a battle at night the modern battleships may come 
as close to each other as vessels have ever done in the history of 
naval warfare. 

It would be well in view of the interest taken in the Navy for 
all Englishmen to ponder on the principles which always did and 
always will govern strategy and tactics. It is also important, 
though much more difficult, owing to want of opportunity, to 
realise the life of the sailor and how the day is spent on a man-o’- 
war. I had an exceptionally good opportunity of studying that 
life when taking a cruise with the Channel Fleet as the guest of 
Lord Charles Beresford, the Commander-in-Chief. As a personal 
friend of that distinguished officer I refrain from making any 
comment on the recent ungenerous attacks upon him. I will 
merely remark that they wanted finish. Those insinuations have 
had the effect of increasing the number of his friends, and however 
much it may have served the ends of paltry official jealousy to 
create a skeleton force like the Home Fleet for the purpose of 
diminishing the sphere of influence of a commander so gifted and 
popular as Lord Charles Beresford, such conduct has the sure and 
certain tendency to recall to the mind of the country whose interests 
are betrayed the splendid services of that distinguished Irishman. 

I joined the Channel Fleet at Berehaven on March 14, and soon 
had a striking illustration of the discipline and spirit of the fleet. 
General leave had been given to the Irish sailors. Before quitting 
their respective ships the Commander-in-Chief made a signal 
appealing to them to be back on the 17th, although it was St. 
Patrick’s Day. Between three and four hundred Irish sailors then 
left the fleet and went all over the country, some of them going 
as far as Dublin, and even Belfast and Londonderry. On the 
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evening of the 17th it was reported to the Commander-in-Chief 
that there was not a single leave-breaker amongst them. This 
punctual return is a striking illustration of what Irishmen are 
worth when under proper discipline and sympathetic leadership. 

An amusing but perhaps less creditable side of the Irish cha- 
racter came under my notice about the same time, and is typical 
perhaps of more than one so-called Irish grievance. Before leaving 
Berehaven, guns and marines were one day landed from the Fleet. 
While on shore to see the exercise I met a man who had a farm 
running down to the water’s edge. He had sold a so-called field 
or two to the Government and had obtained a very handsome 
price. The land, which was chiefly heather, bog and stone, had been 
reclaimed by the Government and turned into a recreation ground 
for the sailors of the fleets. The former proprietor and owner 
of the adjacent farm was appointed caretaker with a very adequate 
salary. He gave himself the airs, however, of an ill-used individual, 
and half considered himself an evicted tenant, and one of the 
‘wounded soldiers’ of the agrarian war who ought to be handed 
back the barren land which he had sold at an almost exorbitant 
price. 

On March 18 at four o’clock in the afternoon the fleet put out 
to sea. The frowning coast of Western Ireland in wild weather 
has often been described. That afternoon it looked particularly 
desolate and melancholy. Dursey Island appeared specially dreary 
and forbidding. I looked at it with peculiar interest on account 
of its connexion with a friend of mine, an agent, who had a very 
sinister experience there a couple of years ago. He had gone in 
very rough weather to fulfil his duties on the island. The boat 
which landed him went away. As he would not acknowledge the 
extravagant claims made by the islanders they assumed a very 
menacing attitude, and refused to provide a boat for his return. 
My friend made a signal to a passing ship, which at once launched 
a boat in answer. But as it approached the shore volleys of stones 
were hurled at it from the cliff. The crew that manned it were 
evidently not remarkable for courage, for they feared to approach 
the land, and returned to their ship. The position of my friend was 
critical. It was winter time, night was coming on, and a high, cold 
wind was blowing over the island. As the dusk was fading into 
darkness a steamer appeared, and in answer to shouting and signals, 
lowered a boat. This time as the boat approached the shore my 
friend and his companion jumped into the sea. They were 
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fortunately not hit by any of the larger stones which were hurled at 
them, and reached the boat in safety. Had they failed to make 
good their escape, even if they had not been subjected to personal 
violence the consequences to men not exactly in the bloom of 
youth of passing a boisterous and rainy night exposed to an 
Atlantic storm might have had fatal consequences. 

As the fleet got out into the Atlantic the weather became clear 
and there was a bright moon. The manceuvres that night were 
performed with lights out, but their interest was somewhat lessened 
by the clearness of the night. The majestic appearance, however, 
and ordered lines of the fleet made an impression which will not 
easily be effaced. 

The next morning we were far out in the Atlantic, and I then 
gained my first acquaintance with the working of the fleet at sea. 
It is always the custom of Lord Charles Beresford to entrust the 
charge of the fleet for manceuvres in the forenoon to one of the 
admirals or captains under his command. On this occasion it 
was in the hands of Rear-Admiral Sir Percy Scott. I mention this 
fact as showing how unfounded were the insinuations that the 
personal relations between the Commander-in-Chief of the Channel 
Fleet and his subordinate in any way interfered, as far as 
Lord Charles Beresford was concerned, with the efficient training 
of the fleet. In the afternoon the Commander-in-Chief himself 
took control of the fleet, but each vessel was under the command 
of a lieutenant. The captain and the navigating officer in each 
case stood by him, but were forbidden to offer any help or assist 
him in the management of the ship, except in case of danger. The 
consequence of this method is that every captain has occasionally 
to command the whole fleet, and lieutenants acquire a sense of 
responsibility and learn how to manage a ship. Thus the fleet 
under Lord Charles Beresford has become what naval officers of 
high position have desired so long, a great school of strategy and 
tactics. 

A very interesting experience was also afforded by seeing what 
deadly work a fleet of destroyers could accomplish in a very short 
time among battleships. Fifteen destroyers, under Captain Cowan 
of the Sapphire, had been sent out some 500 miles in the Atlantic 
with instructions to find the battleships which were to be within 
a certain large area. One evening the whole fleet of the destroyers 
appeared on the horizon just out of range. They gradually closed 
in, and gathered round the battleships after dark. When they first 
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appeared the Commander-in-Chief had sent half the squadron 
away. About nine o’clock the destroyers closed in. The showing 
of a certain number of lights indicated the discharge of a torpedo. 
The destroyers had succeeded in coming so near the battleships 
that the torpedoes could not have missed, and in a very short time 
every man-o’-war in the division, with the single exception of the 
fagship, was put out of action. No doubt if it had been real 
war the Commander-in-Chief might have been able to resist the 
destroyers if he had called to his assistance the cruiser squadron, 
but the object lesson all the same was most interesting, as showing 
the helplessness of great battleships when exposed to an attack 
by destroyers resolutely driven home. The wide range of a battle- 
ship's gun is plainly of no great advantage in the dark or ina grey 
mist, those favourable opportunities of attack which an intelligent 
enemy will always seize. 

Wireless telegraphy was a matter to me of astonishment and 
interest. I was standing one day on the bridge next the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and heard him give an order to the Vice-Admiral 
who was some three hundred miles away in the Atlantic, to be at 
a certain point at ten o’clock the next day. In an incredibly 
short space of time an answer came. The next morning to the very 
minute the Vice-Admiral and his ships were at the rendezvous. 
Thad also one night a striking object lesson showing how a great 
fleet is controlled by night. The Commander-in-Chief had told me 
confidentially to be on the bridge shortly after midnight. I took 
the hint. The majestic fleet lay hidden in darkness. I might have 
been standing, for all evidence to the contrary, on board some 
lonely sentinel keeping watch in a desert sea. Suddenly Lord 
Charles Beresford appeared on the bridge. The order was given 
and the lights flashed] forth as if in response to a magic touch 
from the flagship. I saw the brilliant outline of that majestic fleet 
as it were ‘a city on the inconstant billows dancing.’ Never 
shall I forget that swift and silent answer to the unspoken word 
of command, which proved how even in the darkness and dead 
vast and middle of the night every unit of the fleet was pulsating 
to a common centre. 

The scenery I had the privilege of contemplating was splendid 
beyond words. I doubt whether anyone who has not approached 
it from the sea can appreciate the beauties of the coast of 
Scotland. One evening the fleet steamed out from Invergordon 
In single line, miles of course in length, moving due east during 
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a glorious sunset. It was a sight never to be forgotten, and would 
have been a splendid subject to inspire the genius of Turner. But 
I think that the most beautiful and striking spectacle of all was 
presented to my eyes as we were coming through the Pentland 
Firth into the North Sea. A black, inky cloud hung over Scotland, 
To the north the sky was cold and clear, while in the west the 
after-glow of the sunset made the firmament on the horizon 
appear like beaten gold. The fleet was in single line, and as one 
stood on the bridge of the Admiral’s flagship the rearmost ships 
seemed to be emerging from that sea of gold, whilst in front, 
almost over the bow of the King Edward, was a most perfect double 
rainbow. Thus it seemed that we were entering the North Sea 
under a triumphal arch. Lord Charles Beresford, however, had 
his thoughts far from the beauties of this gorgeous scene. He was 
intent on the march of the fleet through that dangerous passage, 
for when at last the flagship had safely turned Duncansby Head 
he came to me on the bridge, and made the very confidential 
remark, ‘ Now I don’t care two straws for any human being.’ A 
day or two afterwards we reached Queensferry. The place was 
to me interesting as the scene of the opening chapter in the 
‘Antiquary,’ and I tried to find the site of the ‘laigh shop’ 
where Mrs. Macleuchar ruled. My visit to the fleet terminated 
at Queensferry. I had enjoyed some weeks of quite novel ex- 
periences and had passed one of the most pleasant episodes of 
my life, having been treated by all the officers on board the 
King Edward, from the Chief of the Staff and the Flag-Captain 
to the youngest midshipman, with a kindness and consideration 
I shall never forget. 
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STUMP Y. 


Untess one happens to be familiar with the neighbourhood, 
‘Digby Buildings, Clock Street, Bloomsbury,’ is an address difficult 
tofind. In itself the word Bloomsbury is misleading, for, naturally, 
one would penetrate the numerous squares and streets of the 
district patronised by students and Americans seeing London 
‘on the cheap.’ But Clock Street is not to be found in this semi- 
fashionable part ; it is off Upper Wardle Street, and Upper Wardle 
Street leads to Tottenham Court Road. However, once in Upper 
Wardle Street it is not easy to pass Clock Street by unnoticed, for 
the County Council has painted the name in large white letters 
on the corner of Digby Buildings themselves, and when the street 
is found the Buildings are found also. 

There are in Clock Street a few old-fashioned houses, now let 
out in tenements, with wide steps leading to Adams-fronted doors, 
which steps accommodate the small fry of the Buildings. There 
are two or three blank-walled printing establishments; there is 
a small pickle factory, the fumes of whose vinegar flavour Clock 
Street by night and day; there is a catsmeat vendor—wholesale ; 
a news-shop, whose sole ambition is to announce murders, execu- 
tions, and general disasters in as attractive a manner as possible ; 
an oilshop with a window full of bar soap and tinned salmon; and 
Digby Buildings, a yellow-bricked block, with a curling stone stair- 
case opening to the street. 

Half way up the Building, at the end of a stone passage, a door, 
with ‘ Miss 8. Short’ written with an amateur’s attempt at printing, 
attracted the attention. Underneath the name was written 
‘Typist,’ and beneath that a small denizen of the Building had 
scratched the word ‘Stumpy.’ Though there had evidently been 
some attempt to efface the epithet by scrubbing, success had not 
attended the effort; the letters were deeply scratched into the 
putty-coloured paint, and when the afternoon sun fell on the door 
‘Stumpy ’ showed as boldly as the lady’s name above it. 

It was not yet half-past seven and only the semblance of morning 
was coming through the fog-laden atmosphere. The paraffin lamp 


in Sarah Short’s room was not burning brightly; she had only 
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filled it, not trimmed it, when she arose before six to work at the 
typewriter standing at the foot of the bed. Now she was bending 
over it, not for warmth, but to make sure that the words in the 
letter she had just read were really written, not a figment of her 
active brain. 

She turned up the lamp and read again : 


Miss Ellaline De Vere. 


DraR Mapam,—We beg to inform you that the competition for ‘ The best 
design for an evening gown,’ offered by us in ‘ The Princess’ of January 10, has 
been won by you. We have pleasure in telling you that, although the competition 
brought us in hundreds of designs, Madame Sylvestre, of Bond Street, to whom 
they were submitted, has pronounced in favour of the one you sent in. As you 
are aware, the prize is the winning design to be made to measure by Madame 
Sylvestre at a cost of not less than £25 and not exceeding £35. Madame Sylvestre 
will be pleased to see you at your earliest convenience. Enclosed order, signed 
by the editor, must be presented.—Yours truly, Tue Epitor (pro). 


Miss Short sat down on the edge of her bed and tittered ; she 
could not laugh outright, the situation was too full of irony. ‘To 
cost not less than twenty-five pounds and not exceeding thirty- 
five. Oh, my!’ she exclaimed aloud, and then, as there seemed 
nothing else to say, she repeated ‘Oh, my!’ But she fell to think- 
ing. ‘If I could but have the money I could buy myself a good 
second-hand Remington, instead of paying five shillings a week 
for the hire of that old thing, and then have enough to get myself 
a new walking-out costume. But an evening gown! Why was 
the competition for an evening dress?’ The flush of victory, 
which for a moment had painted her cheeks, faded away, and the 
tears of disappointment trickled from her cheeks into the cup of 
unmixed cocoa she was holding. 

At that moment Sarah Short, had she been asked to describe 
her costume, would have pronounced herself en déshabillé. Her 
skirt was hitched round her waist and held together by one hook 
and eye; over her stays and bodice she had pinned a shawl which, 
like the boy’s almond-drop, ‘was pink once,’ but from many 
washings had taken a nondescript tone. The room was comfortless 
and untidy : a mixture of MSS. and meals lay on the table; bed- 
clothes hung half on and half off the bed; the ashes were piled 
high in an unlit fireplace. Providence had not been kind to the 
girl: she was short by stature as well as name—so short, indeed, 
that, when seated on the office stool she used when working the 
typewriter, she needed an upturned soap-box to rest her feet upon. 
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She had always preferred ‘ a profession ’ to trade, which, considering 
her appearance, was no doubt the more excellent choice ; yet she 
had been born to a small general grocer in Clapham, whose bank- 
mptcy had driven her to the ‘profession’ of typist in Digby 
Buildings. She admired tall, elegant women of the best American 
type, yet Providence had made her four foot nine and nicknamed 
‘Stumpy.’ 

Yet in moments of hallucination snatched from the duplicating 
of sale catalogues, the work that fell mostly to her typewriter, 
Sarah could see herself grown tall and prepossessing, could see 
herself with auburn hair and costumed by Paquin, whirling round 
in some fashionable ballroom or walking up the marble staircase 
at an ambassador’s reception. The costumes her brain sketched, 
and in which she arrayed herself, were her delight. It was this 
aptitude of throwing herself into other spheres that had brought 
about the present situation. Miss Ellaline De Vere had been 
bidden to a very smart function and Miss Ellaline De Vere required 
a costume for the occasion. The rare times that Sally could 
afford the sixpence, she would buy ‘ The Princess,’ and revel in 
its most exclusive fashions, and it was with the idea of letting its 
subscribers participate in the joys of Miss De Vere’s new gown 
that she had sent a design to the monthly competition. In the 
annoyances of duplicating a catalogue of ‘startling reductions,’ 
dear at any price on their intrinsic merits, according to Sally’s 
ideas, she had forgotten all about it, and now here was she con- 
fronted with the possession of an evening gown—needed only in 
dream moments—with nowhere to wear it and with an ill-shapen 
body to put it on. 

That ill-shapen body—how painfully at times was Sarah con- 
scious of it! Only yesterday a lady who lived on her landing, 
when consulting her as to the purchase of a Sunday garment, had 
intimated that though she liked a bit of colour with plenty of tabs 
and bright buttons down the skirt+‘a good show of trimming 
always looks moneyed, even if you aren’t ’—it was natural that 
Sarah, with a figure like hers, ‘ as can’t stand much in the trimming 
line,’ should like those long, plain, clinging skirts on which she 
would always insist. ‘ But I have a figure as you can load up a 
bit,’ the woman had added proudly, and she had gone to seek ideas 
in @ more promising quarter. 

Sunday, when it was fine and during the season, was & red- 
letter day for Sally. At about half-past eleven, household duties 
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done, she would, as it were, project herself into her other gelf 
Then she would become Miss Ellaline De Vere. She would close 
her eyes, for half an hour would work herself into a kind of trance, 
when she would wake up and put on her one and only Sunday frock, 
It was but blue serge, worn for four seasons, but, with the pre- 
tence assumed, she would imagine it a new creation every Sunday. 
‘Ah!’ she would exclaim, ‘ yes, as it is fine I will wear the biscuit 
cloth with the galon vest that Madame Clothilde sent home last 
week. Now, what sunshade? My coffee lace? Or, let me see, 
if I wear the large black hat from Gainsborough’s with the pink 
roses under the brim, I might use the rose chiffon sunshade with 
the enamel handle. Gloves now—white kid or those exquisite 
tan suédes with the rucked arms? The tan, I think. Yes, and 
the white lace petticoat made with the cream silk lining would 
be suitable,’ and with her cotton umbrella under her arm, working 
a pair of old gloves down her fingers, Miss Ellaline De Vere, no 
longer Stumpy, of four foot nine, but grown to five foot eleven, 
sailed down the stairs of Digby Buildings arrayed, in her mind, to 
perfection. 

Half-past twelve would find her in the Park, there to spend a 
penny, and an hour, admiring the finest-dressed women of the 
Empire. Yet even here her taste at times received a shock. ‘Oh 
dear!’ she would exclaim, ‘ there’s that Miss Hobbs, the banker’s 
daughter. Why can’t she understand that a blonde should never 
wear unrelieved maize? And, oh, my dear Countess of Blickford, 
why did not Providence give you an eye for colour? Can’t you 
see that that pink crépe of yours is just two shades on the light 
side ? I know what you were trying for, but you have missed it as 
usual, Ah, now, look at the Russian princess! Nothing British 
about that tone of pink; Paquin written all over it. So plain 
yet so commanding. I must make a mental note of it; I think 
even I can accept that hint.’ She would project her mind a day 
or two further in the week, and in a fashion paper in the free library 
she would be reading, ‘ Miss Ellaline De Vere was seen in the Park 
last Sunday gowned to perfection in biscuit cloth. It is difficult 
to say when she entered into conversation with the Princess Ivan- 
ovitch which of these two chic ladies showed to the greater advan- 
tage.’ Stumpy would smile to herself, and, elated with her success, 
would return to Digby Buildings, there, like Cinderella, to see her 
fine garments once more become the worn-out serge and the sun- 
bleached hat of daily life. 
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But this affair of the prize was a very serious matter. If it 
had only been a walking-out dress, or the thing known as an after- 
noon gown—something, say, at £7 10s.—what a marvellous bit of 
luck to have won it! And then to have taken the rest of the prize 


in cash, cash which would have allowed the purchase of a type- 


writer and have spared that crippling payment of five shillings a 
week which would for ever keep her poor. Sarah began instantly 
to picture all the pleasures that a spare five shillings a week can 
procure for its possessor. The pit of a theatre, with the gorgeous 
costumes on the stage and the ladies in the boxes ; a friend to tea 
stan A.B.C. shop, and cream in the tea ; a bold entry of the oilshop 
and the acquisition of one of those tins of salmon which, with a 
twopenny cucumber, made so insistent an appeal to her sense of 
the right thing in food—all these delights were within the pur- 
chasing power of five shillings. The girl sat on the bed, swinging 
her short legs, while the tears trickled down her cheeks. She had 
not yet half exhausted the list of pleasures. There was a bit of 
real lamb and a lettuce on Sundays, with mint sauce—the latter 
delicacy was the more easily imagined because the pickle factory 
had just started its day’s work and the smell of boiling vinegar 
was coming through the open window. And then, if she saved the 
whole five shillings for four weeks till it became a pound, she 
might know the joy of a week’s holiday: she might be able to go 
down into the country, a long way past Wimbledon, and sit in a 
real wood and pick real primroses, and listen to singing of other 
birds than the wretched caged larks patronised by the dwellers in 
Digby Buildings. 

At this, the culminating point of her disappointment, Sally 
Short broke into loud weeping. ‘It is too bad!’ she exclaimed. 
‘I wish I’'d never gone in for the competition, let alone winning of 
the prize. What’s the use of a thirty-pound evening dress when 
they don’t as much as give a party to wear it at!’ She threw the 
editor’s letter on the table in disgust and mechanically opened 
another which, in the late excitement, she had overlooked. She 
tead it, and it had the effect of bringing her back to every-day 
affairs, for it ran : 


If Miss Short cannot let us have the 500 duplicated sale announcements 
(ordered a week ago) by twelve o’clock to-morrow, she must cease to expect any 


more orders from us. Our business cannot wait in this manner. 
Prosszr & Sons. 


‘Heavens! and I’ve fifty odd to do,’ and Sally hastily resumed 
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the mixing of her cocoa. Swallowing some bread-and-butter, she 
seated herself at the typewriter, and the pit-pat-pot of the keyboard 
sounded without intermission for the next three hours. [t was 
mechanical work, always the same set of sentences announcing to 
Messrs. Prosser’s own special customers Messrs. Prosser’s own 
exceptional bargains. In the intervals, when Sally inserted fresh 
paper between the rollers, she could think of the prize frock and 
decide upon a plan of action. She was meditating a bold step. 
‘When I’ve delivered these letters I'll visit the editor—yes, I will, 
and see if he won’t compromise and give me ten pounds instead 
of the dress.’ It seemed improbable—notwithstanding the rule 
that no exchange could be allowed—that a man would not be 
willing to save twenty pounds if the chance were offered him. 

‘He'll help me out of the trouble,’ she told herself time after 
time, summoning courage for what lay before her. Never had she 
worked so fast ; the typewriter clattered and the little bell tinkled 
with the rapidity of the busy printing-presses in the opposite house. 

“I must have a bit of dinner before I go out or I shall faint in 
the editor’s room,’ she told herself, as with a sigh of relief she flung 
on the table the American-cloth wrapper in which the letters were 
tied. She went to the head of the stairs and shouted the one 
word ‘ Tilder.’ As there was no response, ‘ T-i-l-d-e-r ’ was shouted 
again. 

‘That’s only old Stumpy ayellen,’ came the voice of a child 
playing on the bottom step. ‘Don’t fash yerself about the loikes 
of her, Tilly ; don’t spoil our gaime.’ 

*G’arn, she ain’t arf bad, she gave me a ’appenny last toime 
I runned an errand for ’er,’ was the answer. ‘Comen, miss,’ was 
shouted up the stairs, and a tow-haired child of some twelve summers 
precipitated herself into Sally’s room. 

‘Tilder, run down to Perkins and get a couple of bloaters; 
they sell ’em two for three ha’pence, little uns. Here’s twopence, 
and you can keep the change.’ 

Well could Sarah afford to be generous, in a week’s time perhaps 
—perhaps—she would be sending out for a pelony sausage and new 
bread and a bottle of stout! It is marvellous the luxuries to be 
procured for five shillings. Sally got out the toasting-fork and 
cooked the bloaters for her dinner. 

The girl was not shy ; Clapham as birthplace and Digby Build- 
ings as residence do not foster shyness ; but she was too underfed 
to be ‘courageous. The nearer the moment of the interview 
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approached the less she liked the prospect. ‘I suppose I’d better 
“trance” myself, and then I shall be less nervous when talking 
to the gentleman,’ was her thought. So when the meal was 
swallowed she lay back in her chair for ten minutes with closed 
eyes. ‘Now, let me see, what should one wear to interview an 
editor ?’ she asked herself. ‘That grey of mine with the chinchilla 
edging is nice ; I know I’ve worn it all the winter, but it is good 
enough to talk to an editor in, I’m sure. Besides, it won’t do to 
look too well off, or he will say, “‘ Really, Miss De Vere, one evening 
gown more or less can make but little difference.” Now I come to 
think of it, that grey dress is too smart; I will wear the tweed 
I got at Redfern’s ; he might think I was a governess then. Good 
idea! I will be a governess; that will be a good excuse. It’s a 
beautifully cut skirt,” she exclaimed, as she slipped the old blue 
serge over her head. ‘I wonder what the editor will think of it ; 
rather a smart tailor-made for a governess, I’m afraid—Redfern 
every stitch. Still it can’t be helped, I’ve nothing worse,’ and 
with these thoughts filling her head Sally picked up the bag of 
letters and ran down the stone staircase. 


‘And what name?’ the office-boy asked as Sally Short’s 
head appeared a few inches above the counter at which he was 
seated. 

‘Miss Ellaline De Vere,’ came the answer in a shaky voice. 
‘I am the winner of the prize gown competition, and I should like 
to speak to the editor for a few minutes.’ 

In his short life the office-boy had had much experience of 
men and things. So without a smile he showed Miss Short into a 
room about the size of an ordinary cupboard, and with ‘If you 
will wait here a minute, miss, I will see if the editor can see you,’ 
closed the door. 

Ten minutes elapsed before the boy’s return, and in that time 
most of Miss De Vere vanished. Before she was ushered into the 
editor’s presence nothing remained but unattractive Sally Short, 
all too conscious of a very much worn serge dress and a pair of 
down-at-heel boots. 

The editor was about to rise to greet what he expected would 
be some fashionable modiste—an actress, perhaps—or a lady of 
the world. But when he saw the nervous little nonentity, standing 
in the doorway, he sat down again and looked at his visitor in 
astonishment. A moment of awkward silence ensued; Sarah 
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looked pitifully at the patched toes of her boots, and a crimson 
flush spread over her face. 

‘Let me see,’ said the editor kindly, ‘ I—I did not quite catch 
your name.’ 

‘ Miss Short,’ said Sally, in a whisper. 

‘Ah, I thought so! Some mistake on the boy’s part. I was 
expecting a Miss De Vere.’ He was about to press the electric 
button, when Sally ejaculated : 

‘That’s me; that’s my—my nom de plume.’ 

The editor was about to exclaim ‘ Heavens!’ but restrained 
himself, and said instead, ‘ Then we must have a little talk; pray 
be seated. So you are the winner of the prize frock, eh? What 
do you want to see me about? Really, you know, it was a most 
artistic design—and did you do it all yourself?’ The man tried 
to suppress the tone of incredulity in his voice, but it was hard to 
reconcile the poetry of the design with the shabbiness of the little 
figure seated in front of him. 

‘ Are you a costume designer ? ’ he went on, in answer to Sally’s 
affirmative nod. 

‘Typist,’ said Sally. 

‘A typist?’ he repeated, in surprise. ‘And have you ever 
tried your hand at designing before ? ’ 

“No, no, not exactly ; but I can make up them sort of things 
whenever I like.’ 

‘Indeed ?’ said the editor, excited. ‘Perhaps you would like 
a more comfortable chair.’ He had noticed Sally’s short legs swing- 
ing awkwardly from the high seat on which he had placed her. 
He pulled a low chair to his writing-table and skewed it to an 
angle to catch the full light of the midday sun. If there was truth 
in this person’s tale, it was most interesting. Only he must 
make sure of the truth. ‘And why do you want to see me? 
Everything is in order with the reward, I believe. You 
received an order on Madame Sylvestre this morning, did you 
not?’ 

He averted his eyes, but painted on his mind as he spoke was 
the picture of this all but dwarf in the prize costume. 

Sally seemed to read his thoughts. 

‘And what use have I for an evening gown?’ she broke out 
reproachfully. ‘I want something else than the dress. I want 
a new typewriter; something as would save me five shillings a 
week for the hire of the one I use. Or I would take money—ten 
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ounds—if you would rather. You see, sir’—and she glanced 
pathetically at her short legs—‘ the dress wouldn’t be no use to 
anyone of my appearance. Besides, when could I wear it ? ’ 

Something in the girl’s appeal touched the editor’s heart. 
Yet he wished to prove her further. So he answered professionally : 

‘The matter, I fear, is rather out of my hands now. The 
arrangement of-the competition lies with Madame Sylvestre; she 
makes the dress, all we have to do is to pay the money. You 
remember the rules of the competition—“ in no case will money 
be given in lieu of the prize.” I am afraid it would never do to 
break through our regulations.’ 

A hot tear splashed on to Sally’s hand; the vision of tinned 
salmon was fast receding. 

‘Supposing you tell me a little more about yourself. Where 
were you born, where have you lived? I don’t expect you have 
been a typist always.’ 

But Sally had nothing to tell. Clapham till she was sixteen, 
the next six years in Digby Buildings, made up a life devoid of 
any incident save the daily struggle for bread. The editor listened— 
and marvelled. When she finished speaking he sent for the week’s 
number of ‘ The Princess.’ 

He read aloud: ‘ Trailing skirt of bottle-green Liberty satin ; 
tunic of bottle-green crépe-de-chine, embroidered in bronze and 
emeralds, edged with bottle-green drops. Bodice of folded crépe, 
tucked into the semi-Empire tunic. Transparent rucked sleeves 
of bronze tulle.” Hum,’ he said, ‘it looks barbaric.’ 

‘Ts that all they say?’ asked Sally, disappointed. ‘I gave 
much more of a description; I even gave the pattern of the em- 
broidery.? She looked over the editor’s shoulder and gave a little 
cry. ‘They’ve even drawn it wrong! The tunic should have 
been quite long at the back ; it is so much more graceful.’ 

‘Something you’ve seen at the theatre ? ’ said the editor. 

‘I’ve no money for theatres,’ Sally answered. 

‘Well, but now, why did you use bronze for the embroidery ? 
I should have used silver.’ The editor was considered a great 
authority on dress. ‘Silver is more suited to evening wear, it 
lights up better, it F 





‘Oh, no, no,’ broke in Sally, ‘silver would be all wrong! It 
would be the wrong note. Were the dress pink or peach or mauve— 
but bottle-green, it just jars, you must understand that it jars,’ 
The girl’s face was alive with interest; once more she was Miss 
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De Vere, designing an exclusive mode, all fear of her interlocutor 
gone. 

‘Could you design another dress like that ? ’ 

‘Oh, yes, if I could just “ trance ” myself for a few minutes,’ 

‘Do what ?’ 

‘“ Trance ” myself—shut my eyes and think I want a dress for 
a ball or a party of some sort. Then it comes.’ 

‘If this is really so, the woman is a genius,’ was the editor’s 
thought. He took from the mantelshelf the photograph of a pretty 
girl. ‘This is a portrait of my daughter,’ he said. ‘ Now let us 
imagine that I want a smart dress for the Riviera for her. Some- 
thing a little attractive, because at Monte Carlo the ladies can 
wear more startling dresses than in—in Bond Street. My daughter 
is very tall and has a mass of auburn hair. If I give you pen and 
paper and let you sit in my inner office for half an hour can you 
design a costume ? ’ 

*T ain’t afraid to try,’ said Sally simply. 

Within the half-hour the details of the costume were being 
explained to him. It was not what the editor would have chosen ; 
he even went so far as to argue about the colouring. Sally could 
give no reason for the faith that was in her—she knew. It was 
useless to tell her that any colours were better than the ones she 
had blended ; instinct, not reason, told her that hers was the wiser 
choice. ‘ But how beautiful she’d look in the green dress!’ she 
added. 

The editor thought so too. 

‘We will suppose that I break through my rules for once, that 
I give you ten pounds instead of the prize, and that I give my 
daughter the dress instead of you—— ’ 

He paused, waiting for the expected thanks. But the realisation 
of her hopes left Sally inarticulate. 

* And suppose I offer you two pounds a week to design costumes 
for the middle page of “ The Princess ”*—that will be better than 
a new typewriter, eh ?’ 

‘Oh, lawks!’ Sally was about to exclaim in the language of 
Digby Buildings, but a sense of the fitness of things made her 
change it to: ‘My, won’t I work a treat!’ Two pounds a week 
to make real her most cherished dreams! To be paid to do that 
which had been the indulgence of her idle moments! To have 
money to spend on those little material comforts which to her 
would make up the sum of earthly happiness! No need any more 
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to pass that oilshop with averted eyes, less the ache to purchase 
should be worse than the toothache she had once endured for a 
day. As Sarah said to Tilder when she was back in Digby 
Buildings: ‘I had to pinch myself right hard so as to make sure 
as 1 worn’t in a trance.’ 

The editor was speaking gravely : 

‘In your spare moments—in the evenings, say—I advise you 
to study drawing. Could you draw your costumes as well as 
design them your services to me would be much more valuable, 
and, of course, they would command more money. When you 
can draw properly you can count on a salary of five pounds a week.’ 

The editor lay back in his chair and closed his eyes. Either 
elbow rested on the arms of the chair, thumb and forefinger were 
pressed to thumb and forefinger ; this was the attitude he assumed 
when he had to work out the ever-recurring problem of how to 
keep his paper at least two points ahead of its rivals. At this 
moment he was engaged with a problem still more difficult to solve— 
the twang of Miss Short’s Cockney accent sounded in his ears. 
Uneducated, limited, vulgar, and yet—a genius. Was she the 
Worth or Paquin of a previous state? If so, what a strange 
resting-place for a great mind to choose! He had put some 
searching questions to discover if the girl had one lofty ambition, 
one fine instinct, any aspirations, but no—all that was not Clapham 
was Bloomsbury. For one moment he had thought to have her 
educated, but he had put the idea aside; genius such as this 
required the delicate handling of a watch-spring—so impossible to 
restore the lost balance—he feared he might already have done 
harm by the offer of wages that must, to some extent, alter the 
conditions of her life. After half an hour’s thought he decided to 
dismiss the question from his mind ; sufficient that he, and not a 
rival editor, had secured her services. ‘ We must call it a case of 
dual personality,’ he told himself as he went back to his table. 
‘Miss Ellaline De Vere and Miss Sarah Short confined in the body 
of one little deformity of four foot nine ! ’ 

A few months later a lad was labouring up the steep stone 
staircase of Digby Buildings. He stopped in front of a freshly 
painted yellow door to which was secured a brass plate, bearing the 


words 
Miss Exuatine De VERE, Costume Designer. 


On a small stool outside the door sat Tilder. She was busy 
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wiping the inside of an empty salmon-tin with a crust of bread, 
She raised her tow-coloured head and remarked to the office-boy, 
with a familiarity which showed an acquaintanceship of some 
standing : 

‘*Ullo, Ugly, ’ow ’ave you been? D’you want anythink ?’ 

‘Why, yes; you know, it’s press day. I’ve been sent up for 
Miss De Vere’s full page.’ 

“Then you carn’t ’ave it, *tain’t loikely—it ain’t ’arf-past 
"leven yet. Tell the heditor we won’t forget *im; it'll be down 
by one o’clock.’ 

‘ But I was told to bring it,’ said the boy, about to knock. 

“You leave ’er alone, young Nibs, and ’ook it. She’s just ’ad 
a snack of salmon and cowcumber, just to give the roite flavour to 
that ’ere Carlton supper gown. She’s off into ’er trance now, and 
that’s more than my plice is worth to let anyone disturb ’er. My 
compliments to your heditor, and tell ’im I’ll see the job through 
in toime,’ 

The boy gave the salmon-tin a kick and followed it as it went 
clattering down the stairs. 

‘Naow then, what are you pliying at, stoopid?’ shouted 
Tilder from above. Once more seating herself on the stool, she 
continued to keep watch. 

Sally Short had realised her own hopes—and the editor’s, in 
every particular save the art education. It had been found 
impossible to teach her to draw ; but this mattered little to her, her 
salary had already been raised to three pounds a week. She was 
just the same Sally Short, daughter of the Clapham grocer, con- 
tented with Digby Buildings—though she now rented two rooms 
and paid Tilder half-a-crown a week to wait on her—able to take 
a day in the country when she chose, to visit the theatre, and, 
without ‘ trancing ’ herself, to alter her own costumes occasionally. 
In every respect she was perfectly satisfied, save with her figure, 
and that, notwithstanding well-fitting tweeds and ‘ elevators,’ 
was as little commanding as of old. But, sad to relate, after she 
had gone to the expense of having her door painted yellow, like one 
she had seen in Maida Vale, and on which the brass plate, polished 
by Tilder, looked so elegant, some miscreant had again scratched 
the word ‘Stumpy,’ this time prefixing it with ‘ Old,’ and on the 
clean, new paint the offensive epithet showed far more distinctly 
than of yore. 

JESSIE AND CHARLES FIELDING MARSH. 
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IRISH EPICS AND HOMER. 


Wuen we hear, at present, so much about the literary merits of 
the Celtic genius ; when its admirers (who as a rule know nothing 
of the Celtic language) are ardently engaged in writing poetry 
and plays worthy of old Ireland, one fact may well amaze us. 
Erin has ancient poetry, or poetic romances, which correspond to 
the epics of Homer in Greece; to the Saga of the Volsungs in 
Icelandic ; to the ‘Song of Beowulf’ in early English. The Irish 
poetry is pre-Christian, like the ‘ Volsunga Saga’ it is heroic; it 
deals with ancient kings and warriors of the age when these heroes 
wore much gold on their persons, and fought from war-chariots 
like Boadicea or Achilles. Might one not suppose that Celtic 
enthusiasts would long ago have published these ancient Irish 
romances in critical editions, and translated them for the benefit 
of all Europe and the glory of Erin ? 

Nothing did more to spread the renown of Scotland in the 
eighteenth century than Macpherson’s pretended translation of 
‘Ossian.’ That work was, at most, a modernised pastiche, based 
on legends and ballads of a period confessedly later than the age of 
which the oldest genuine Irish romances tell. Macpherson’s hero, 
Fingal, was a parvenu, an upstart, compared with Conchobar 
and Cuchulainn, Medb and Fer Diad, and Fedelma, the men and 
women of ‘ the ould ancient ’ epic ‘ of all.’ 

Yet the ‘ Iliads ’ and ‘ Odysseys ’ of heroic Ireland have never, 
or have only of late,! been published, while not till 1904 did Miss 
Winifred Faraday give us her prose translation of a portion of 
the Irish Cycle, the ‘Tain Bo Cuailnge’ (pronounce ‘Cooly ’) 
(‘The Cattle Raid of Cualnge’). Recently a French translation, 
by M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, has appeared in the austere pages of 
the ‘ Revue Celtique.’ 

While one is amazed that Celtic patriotism has kept the good 
wine till so late, I must confess that the good wine is not a popular 
beverage. Whether there really exists a genuine taste for les 


1 Téin Bé Ctialnge, Windisch, Leipzig, 1905, pp. 1120, 
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primitifs in painting or not (I have my doubts), the public assuredly 
does not care for old poets of 


old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago, 


But I naturally love les primitifs—the Saga-men, the makers of 
the early medieval French epics, and even the singer of ‘ Beowulf,’ 
Moreover, I like to compare all these half-barbaric minstrels, 
and the manners of their times, with the epics of Homer and the 
manners of his age. 

Now, no way of living known to us has so much in common, 
perhaps, with the Homeric way of living as that described in the 
most ancient Irish romances. In Erin, about 150 B.c. to 150 a.n., 
as in Greece about 1100 B.c., kings and princes were numerous, 
and above them all was an Ardrigh, or over-lord, like Agamemnon, 
In Erin, as in Homeric Greece, the kings had their palaces ; though 
if Mr. Evans dug on the sites of Tara or of Cruachan he probably 
would not be so well rewarded as he has been in the palace of King 
Minos in Crete. In both Erin and Greece, as I said, heroes fought 
from chariots. Cavalry are unknown in the old Irish cycle of 
romances, as they are unknown in the ‘ Iliad.’ In Greece and in 
Erin the chiefs bought their wives, paid a ‘ bride-price,’ yet the 
women were very independent, masterful, and much respected. 
Greek morals were better than Celtic. Fair Helen and fair 
Clytaemnestra went astray; but Medb, Queen of Connaught, 
found it a sine qua non that her husband ‘should not be jealous.’ 
Medb made no secret of her inconséquences ; specca fortiter was her 
motto. 

The Irish houses were very like those in Homer. The rule 
was that each room stood as a separate house (in old Scots a ‘ house’ 
is synonymous with a ‘room’); there were connecting passages, 
and there were lofts, but we scarcely hear of a second storey. In 
religion the Irish folk-beings, the Sidh, behave partly like the 
Greek Olympian gods, partly like the fairies. 

The swords, shields, spears, and chariots of the old Irish, and 
their dress, were much akin to those of Homer’s heroes, except 
that iron, not bronze, was the metal in use for Irish military pur- 
poses; and I do not know that the Irish wore corselets, though 
a kind of iron-plated apron or kirtle, like the Homeric mitré, pro- 
tected the lower body and the thighs. The Irish dead were buried, 
not, as in Homer, burned; but, like Homer’s heroes, the fallen 
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warriors had their memorial pillars of stone. On these, and not 
on Homeric grave-pillars, were inscriptions in writing, called 
‘Ogam.’ The Irish decorative art, as on the bronze sword-sheaths, 
was in excellent taste. The copious jewelry was in massive gold, 
but was not so good in style or so elaborate in design as in the 
Homeric age, though the safety-pin brooches were much akin to 
that worn by Odysseus. The costume in Homer and in the oldest 
Irish romances was practically identical, consisting of along belted 
smock, of wool or linen, with an enveloping cloak or mantle. The 
gaments were of white, blue, scarlet, or green, and often were 
trimmed in other colours. Two societies could scarcely be more 
alike, in all these matters, than Greek society about 1100 B.c. and 
Irish society in the three hundred years before and after our era. 
In both the heroes wore long locks; in Ireland yellow hair was 
most admired, perhaps because it was less common than black or 
brown. 

We see, in short, that remote Ireland was about a thousand 
years behind the Achaeans of Homer’s time, who inherited the rich 
civilisation of the Aigean, in touch as it was with the civilisation 
of ancient Egypt. We might expect the Irish epic of the period 
(called the ‘ Late Celtic period’) to resemble the epic of Homer. 
But here we are wofully disappointed. In the first place, the 
Irish poems, to use a ‘ bull,’ are in prose, interspersed with speeches 
in verse. Now, verse comes earlier in literary development than 
prose, and I am inclined to suspect that, in their original shape, 
the Irish epics were all in verse, were sung or chanted by minstrels 
in hall, but that through the early Middle Ages, say from 400 to 
1100 a.p., the verse was for the most part translated into prose. 
The romances as they stand, in two of the oldest manuscripts 
(‘The Yellow Book of Lecan’ and ‘ The Book of the Dun Cow’), 
seem in many passages to be rather prose summaries, much con- 
densed, than anything else. There is a much more copious version 
in ‘The Book of Leinster,’ which certainly contains matter that 
must once have existed in the oldest versions, but is omitted in 
‘The Yellow Book’ and ‘ The Book of the Dun Cow.’ If these 
books disappoint us, as they do, it would not be fair to blame the 
original poet. 

The story of ‘The Cattle Raid’ is not worthy of Homer in 
subject. His ‘ Iliad,’ on the Wrath of Achilles, deals with a moment 
in the legend of the Quest for Helen the Fair. His ‘ Odyssey ’ 
deals with one of the many legends about the return of the heroes 
VOL. XXV.—NO, 148, N.S. 82 
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from the Quest—namely, the Home-Faring of Odysseus. Each epic 
is artistic in its unity; the narrative, at most, includes the events 
of a fortnight or of six weeks. A cattle-raid is a very inferior 
subject ; but Homer certainly knew an epic about a cattle-raid— 
the theft and the recovery of the kine of Iphicles—to which he refers 
incidentally. 

In the Irish epic the cattle in question are no common kine, 
There were two bulls much coveted by the kings and gentry of 
Erin. Each bull was the incarnation of the spirit of ‘a goodly 
swineherd,’ like Homer’s Eumaeus. One bull belonged to the king 
of Ulster, the other to Medb, queen of Connaught. But this bull 
reckoned it beneath his dignity to be owned by a woman, and 
joined the herds of Medb’s husband, Ailile, king of Connaught. 
Indignant at being inferior to her husband in the extent of her 
possessions, Medb tried to buy the bull of the king of Ulster, 
But the diplomacy of her ambassadors caused strained relations, 
and Medb summoned all her host, with a contingent of exiles from 
Ulster, including Fergus, to invade Ulster and seize the bull of 
the king. She mobilised at a moment when, as she well knew, 
all the Ulster heroes were down with a periodically recurring fit of 
sickness,! caused by a divine or fairy curse. From this curse only 
Cuchulainn was exempt—Cuchulainn, son of a sister of the king of 
Ulster by an uncertain father—some say the god Lug. This young 
hero, in the spirit of Celtic exaggeration, was single-handed a match 
for all Ireland! The poem tells how he first fought a series of 
duels with single warriors of Connaught; how he was set on 
unfairly by numbers; how he cut up the forces of Connaught on 
the march ; how he was compelled to fight his dearest friend and 
foster-brother, Fer Diad; how he slew him, and lamented him; 
how Connaught defeated and made a peace for seven years with 
Ulster ; and then we have the adventures and internecine conflict 
of the two bulls, which died like the Kilkenny cats. 

The Irish poet, in his work as we possess it, is not great in 
construction : he scrambles about over years of time ; he overdoes 
description. Homer makes us know that Helen is the fairest of 
women ; he produces his effect, but he never describes her. We 
see her, somehow, through the eyes of Priam and the old peers in 
the gate-tower. ‘No marvel it is,’ they say, ‘ that for her Trojans 
and Achaeans should suffer long and sorely ; she is wondrous like 
a deathless goddess.’ 

_' The malady suggests the strange custom of the couvade. 
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But the Irish poet tells us that a maiden, Fedelma, a second- 
sighted maiden, ‘had yellow hair, and a cloak of many colours, 
and a golden pin in it, and a hooded tunic with red embroidery. 
She wore two shoes with buckles of gold. Her face was narrow 
below and broad above. Very black were her two eyebrows ; 
her black delicate eyelashes cast a shadow into the middle of her 
twocheeks. ‘ You would think it was with partaing’ (an unknown 
cosmetic) ‘ her lips were adorned. You would think it was a shower 
of pearls was in her mouth, that is, her teeth. She had three 
tresses round her head above, and a tress behind, so that it struck 
her two thighs behind her. Each of her two eyes had three 
pupils.’ * 

This is not Homer’s way, but it is the Irish poet’s way. If 
Homer mentions a horse, he gives its colour, and perhaps calls it 
tall and wind-swift. The Irishman enumerates every point of the 
horse, as of the woman, like a sporting novelist, and no doubt his 
Irish audience enjoyed the technical descriptions. 

As to exaggeration, it is the foible of the Celt. It is not enough 
that a man is strong. Cuchulainn, as a child of five, does feats of 
every kind—feats that would tax a regiment of Porthoses, feats 
wholly senseless ; tedious, repeated extravagances. 

The poem opens with the gathering of the host of Medb to attack 
the Ulster people. We read about the arrival of the prophetess, 
and her vision of Cuchulainn, a boy of seventeen, the hope of the 
men of Ulster. There are many pages of narrative about Cuchu- 
lainn’s boyish exploits—dull because impossible-—before the hero 
comes on the stage. In the ‘Iliad’ there is no such bonnement of 
Achilles. In the first line his name and his wrath are given as 
the theme; in the fifty-fifth line he calls an assembly, in which 

his wrath is kindled. There is not a word of description; he is 
Peleus’s son—that is all of his preliminary biography. In the 
Irish poem the hero is first described, at great length, by the 
prophetess, who sees him in the second-sight. Seven stanzas are 
devoted to his picture. 


A hero’s flame over his head,—- 


as when over the head of Achilles,’ while he stood unarmed at the 


' Miss Faraday’s translation of The Yellow Book of Lecan, Nutt, London, 
1904, 

* M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, in Revue Celtique, January 1907, gives some 
Homeric parallels, butomits this and others noted here. 
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trench, Athene made a flame to blaze, like a beacon flaring in the 
night from an island town beleaguered. Thrice he shouts, 

Clearer than a clarion call, 

When foes on a beleaguered city fall, 
and the horses of the Trojans, terror-stricken, ‘flee from that 
shouting of Macides.’ But the shout of a Celtic hero rings through 
all Ireland, and is audible for three days! Cuchulainn has ‘ four 
little swords of feats ’ in each hand, ‘ besides an ivory-hilted sword 
and a spear,’ and he carries two Gae Bolgas. This is a fantastic 
imaginary weapon, which none but he could wield. He grips it 
with his toes, chucks it up from under, and in the foe’s body the 
one point splits into thirty points, the wound being necessarily 
mortal. 

Cuchulainn is not yet on the stage, but the army of Medb 
find, by a sign of a prodigious feat of strength, quite impossible, 
that he is not far off. Then comes the long account of his incon- 
ceivable deeds in childhood. He overthrows a hundred and fifty 
boys older than himself; he beats a hundred and fifty at hockey; 
and at rudimentary cricket, very interesting ;' he goes under a 
bed on which thirty heroes are seated, and lifts it up with his 
back. There was a stone pillar at the foot and another at the 
head of his couch; he stretched himself and—‘ their end was 
pieces.’ Here is a Homeric touch: he says to a prophet of his 
doom, ‘ Provided I be famous, I am content though I were but 
one day in the world.’ Here is the spirit of Achilles, rejecting a 
long peaceful life and choosing death with fame. 

Cuchulainn waging, single-handed, a guerilla war against the 
host of Medb, kills countless warriors in single combat, and destroys 
hosts in the mélée. Most of his deeds are said to have given their 
names to hills, fords, valleys, and so on. The book is a tissue of 
popular etymologies, explaining each place-name by a legend of 
feat of Cuchulainn or an incident in the wanderings of the host 
of Medb. In each case the Gaelic place-name suggested the legend. 
‘The river Cronn takes to fighting them,’ as the river in Homer 
rose in flood against Achilles. The king of Connaught offers 4 
plain to Cuchulainn (as Meleager is offered a great cantle of a 

‘In place of our modern stumps the batsman defends a hole in the pitch; 
if the bowler gets the ball into the hole the batsman is out. This hole existed in 
old Scottish cricket, and in English cricket of the early eighteenth century it 
survived, plus two low stumps with a cross bar. A man was bowled when the 


ball was bowled into the hole, was run out when the wicket-keeper placed the 
ball in the hole, 
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plain in the * Tliad ’) if he will lay down his arms. The standard 
Se calne i is so many cumals, or bond-maids. 

Bodies of the slain do not seem to be burned, as in Homer. Of 
Etarcomol we read ‘his grave is dug then,’ and (as in Homer) 
‘his stone is planted,’ and (not as in Homer) ‘ his name is written 
in ogam.” 

In the ‘ Iliad,’ as the deadliest of insults, Achilles thrusts a 
thong through the ankles of dead Hector and drags the body behind 
his chariot. So Fergus (an Ulster man on Medb’s side) ‘ put a 
spancel withe through Etarcomol’s two heels, and took him behind 
his own chariot to the camp,’ for ‘ it is he who was insolent.’ 

Thus we see, again and again, elements of Homeric manners in 
the old Irish epic. The manners are true facts of history, Achaean 
or Celtic. But how un-Homeric, how Celtic, is this passage about 
Cuchulainn when the fury of fight, the Scandinavian berserk’s 
frenzy, came on him! ‘It was customary with him, when his 
flame of valour sprang in him, that his feet would go round behind 
him and his hams before: and the balls of his calves on his shins, 
and one eye in his head, and the other out of his head... . It 
is from this that the men of Connaught gave Cuchulainn the name 
of Riastartha ’—the Contortionist ! 

Fancy Achilles with one eye out and one eye in, and his calves on 
hisshins! Yet Cuchulainn was a handsome lad, with long yellow hair. 

The heroes, taught in ‘ the military academy ’ of a lady named 
Scathath, in Scotland, have many strange fancy feats in arms, 
including ‘the rope-feat’ (the Indian conjurer’s rope-trick ?). 
Their shields have cutting edges. . Scotland was the educational 
centre; people went there to learn the second-sight, as well as 
military accomplishments. 

After fighting the four provinces of Ireland single-handed, 
Cuchulainn is a good deal cut up, but recovers when ‘a man from 
the Sid, or fairy-mounds,’ magically heals him. This fairy-man 
claims to be his father ; really his paternity is uncertain. 

Cuchulainn woke from his magic sleep of seventy-two hours, 
and felt fit to go on ‘a march, or to a fight, or’ (what was much 
the same thing) ‘ to a beer-house, or to one of the chief assemblies 
of Ireland.’ Conceive Achilles, Peleus’s son, going to a beer-house ! 
Cuchulainn busked him for battle, and his charioteer put on his 
cloak—‘ Simon Magus had made it for Darius, king of the Romans, 
so that Darius gave it to Conchobar, and Conchobar gave it to 
Cuchulainn, and Cuchulainn gave it to his charioteer.’ 
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How Homeric this is, like the ancient cap armed with boar. 
tusks, which Autolycus stole and gave to Amphidamus, who gave 
it to Molos, brother of Idomeneus, king of Cretan Knossos, who 
gave it to Meriones, who lent it to Odysseus!' How Homeric! 
Yet Simon Magus and ‘ Darius, king of the Romans,’ are of the 
Trish early medieval learned manner. A later manuscript gives 
Nero in place of Darius. 

Next, like Aphredite over Paris, in the ‘ Iliad,’ Cuchulainn 
“cast a spell of covering over his horses and over his companion, 
so that he was not visible to anyone in the camp.’ He also ‘ put 
on twenty-seven skin tunics,’ and all his armour, eight swords, 
eight spears, eight shields, and eight javelins, plus a big spear, and 
a round shield with a cutting edge. How Celtic all that is! 

As for his helmet, it automatically uttered ‘ the cry of a hundred 
warriors .. . for there used to cry from it equally goblins and 
sprites and ghosts of the glen and demons of the air.’ Very 
Celtic! Then he contorted; his calves protected his shins, and 
he killed a thousand of the enemy, by way of a beginning, and 
drove his chariot round the camp of the four provinces of Ireland 
so heavily that his chariot wheels cut a trench of about four feet 
deep all round. He then killed ten kings, ‘and an innumerable 
number besides of dogs and horses and women and boys and people 
of no consequence and rabble.’ 

Then Medb, with great gifts, persuaded Fer Diad, _ foster- 
brother and friend of Cuchulainn, to tackle him. 

* And you shall get my love, if you need it, over and above.’ 

“He does not need it,’ cried everyone. 

How chivalrous ! 

Fer Diad and Cuchulainn fight in a ford, the usual place for a 
duel. The description is very brief; the thirty-two weapons of 
Cuchulainn are not used. Now, they are used in ‘ The Book of 
Leinster.’ Thrice Cuchulainn leaped at Fer Diad’s shield ; thrice 
Fer Diad cast him off. Then Cuchulainn’s charioteer drifted the 
Gae Bolga (belly-spear) down the stream to him ; Cuchulainn caught 
it in his toes. Fer Diad made a low guard with his shield, and 
Cuchulainn plunged the Gae Bolga over the shield rim into Fer 
Diad, where the thirty points exploded. I quote what follows. 
The dying warrior speaks to his bosom-friend and slayer : 

‘Strong is the ash from thy right hand! The rib breaks; my 
heart is blood. Well hast thou given battle! I fall, O Hound!’ 

' Iliad, x. 261-271. 
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The victor answers : 


Alas, O golden brooch, O Fer Diad !—O fair strong striker! Thy hand was 
victorious ; our dear foster brotherhood, O delight of the eyes! They shield with 
the rim of gold, thy sword was dear. Thy ring of white silver round thy noble 
am. Thy chess-playing was worthy of a great man. Thy cheek fair-purple ; 
thy yellow curling hair was great, it was a fair treasure. Thy soft folded girdle 
which used to be about thy side. That thou shouldst fall at Cuchulainn’s hands 
was sad, O Calf! Thy shield did not suffice which used to be for service. Our 
combat with thee is not fitting, our horses and our tumult. Fair was the great 
hero ! every host used to be defeated and put under foot. Alas, O golden brooch, 
0 Fer Diad ! 

This is good, this is epical: so might Achilles speak had fate 
compelled him to slay Patroclus; or Roland, with Durendal in 
his hand, red with the blood of Oliver. There is no other situation 
like this among the rambling, impossible adventures of the Irish 
romance. If a great poet, like Homer, had handled the traditions, 
he would have led up to this tragedy, and have ended his epic with 
the death of Fer Diad, his funeral, and the funeral games. But 
to the Irish poet the death of Fer Diad was merely an incident, 
like another. He went on to describe, at great length and very 
minutely, the gathering of the host of Ulster and the dresses of the 
warriors. A new battle in which Cuchulainn does more miracles 
is very briefly despatched. We are then made to follow the wander- 
ings of the bulls. They kill each other. Then a truce is made for 
seven years between Ulster and Connaught. Lastly, the tired scribe 
(who has clearly been scamping his work) writes ‘ Finit! Amen!’ 

In short, though we find in the old Irish romance most interest- 
ing studies of the manners of an age twelve centuries later than 
the age of Homer, yet closely resembling Homer’s time, and 
though we discover Homeric traits and ideas here and there, and a 
few dramatic situations, yet there is no unity, no constructive 
power, very little delineation of character, and, what is strange, 
there is no ‘natural magic.’ The poet is quite regardless of the 
charm of Nature ; which becomes apparent in the later romances, 
the tales about Finn and his Fenians. 

I think that our surviving versions of the Cattle Raid must 
descend from something older and better, less monstrous in ex- 
aggeration, more tender, more poetical, enfin, more Homeric." 


ANDREW Lane. 
' The best account of the old Irish way of life is Mr. Ridgeway’s paper in 


‘The Date of the Cuchulainn Saga,’ Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. ii. 
0’Curry’s great work on Old Irish manners has long been before the public. 
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THE MODERATE MOTORIST. 


CivILisED mankind, or mankind presumed to be civilised, may be 
divided for our present purpose into four classes. These are 
motorists pure and simple, whom no other pursuit or occupation 
interests ; motorists who own cars and use them in moderation 
for pleasure or for profit; non-motorists, who own no cars and 
seldom have the opportunity of going in a car ; and anti-motorists, 
who absolutely refuse to enter a car, and regard the very existence 
of cars as an intolerable outrage. To the first class it is almost 
idle to attempt to address any observations in print. They live 
and move—much too fast very often—in an automobile world; 
they talk of clutches, carburetters, and ignition, of driving deeds 
and the purblind folly of the public, from morn till eve; they 
rarely, in my experience of them, cast so much as a glance at a 
daily paper ; but they immerse themselves week after week in the 
automobile press, and form their idea of the surrounding world of 
humanity from that press. That idea is curious, narrow, and 
inaccurate. The English community, as represented in the auto- 
mobile press, consists in the main of men and women who are at 
once absorbed in admiring contemplation of the ‘ phenomenal’ 
growth of the automobile movement, and bitterly prejudiced 
against all its features, separable and inseparable. Every magis- 
trate is a probable perverter of justice, every policeman a past- 
master in the practice of perjury, every pedestrian is a sheer 
nuisance. That is the English community as it is. The com- 
munity as it should be, and as, according to these prophets, it is 
sure to become, is one in which all things are subordinated to 
motoring, in which motor-cars will be free to course at all speeds 
over perfect and dustless roads, uncambered or even, as Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu once suggested, concave, regardless of the 
lives of pedestrians, who will tread these wi@ sacre—sacred to 
motor-cars, that is to say—at their own risk. These roads will 
all be straight as if drawn with a ruler on the map; they will have 
no hedges, no overhanging trees, no wsthetic amenities of any 
kind ; they will be closed to the infirm and to the deaf. 

It has been written already that it is almost idle to attempt to 
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address any argument to motorists of this class. They live in a 
narrow environment of their own making ; their idea of the state 
of public opinion is a dream from which there may be a rude 
awakening; and they would as soon think of reading the Corn- 
witL MaGazin¥ as of attacking a philosophic treatise. Still, there 
is a faint chance that these words may reach their eyes, because 
some of them may possibly be quoted in automobile papers as an 
awful example of the besotted folly of the outer world; and in 
that faint hope the bald truth is stated. It is that the general 
community sees in the automobile industry a trade of some im- 
portance, the persons engaged in which suffer not a little from 
megalomania ; that the world at large, especially that part of it 
which does not go much in motor-cars, is often more concerned 
with motor-cars as a nuisance and as a danger than as evidence of 
an industrial movement affording employment to many artisans ; 
that the mass of the British public will neither put itself to great 
trouble for, nor allow itself to be outrageously put upon by, the 
owners of motor-cars. Now it is upon the opinions of this outside 
world, with which infatuated motorists have no communion, that 
the future liberties of all motorists depend. So, again in the faint 
hope of quotation for purposes of scornful comment, I would 
remind that section of the infatuated motorists—rather a large one 
it is to be feared, to the better feelings of which it is useless to 
appeal, since they have none—that they will be well advised to 
take heed to their ways. Their future is in the hands of the 
public, and a large section of the public, including moderate 
motorists, is sorely angry with automobilism, as represented by the 
thoughtless minority of motorists, even now, although not nearly 
so indignant as it would have been if the summer had been less 
wet and more dusty. Even as matters stand, however, public 
opinion is in a state of angry excitement, and the Motor Union 
has done wisely to take steps to conciliate public opinion by 
attempting to persuade, and even to compel, the reckless section 
of motorists to conduct their journeys with some regard for decency. 

From the point of view of a motorist who drives about a great 
deal for pleasure, combined sometimes with modest profit, I address 
the following words partly to my comrades, entirely to those who 
go less upon the roads in cars, to those who go not in cars at all, 
and to those who look upon the motor-car with jaundiced eyes. 
The frank intention is, in the first place, to persuade those of my 
comrades who need to be persuaded—not a large number, so far as 
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their inclination goes, but some of them sinners from sheer lack of 
thought—to devote themselves steadily to the conciliation of public 
opinion by showing an excess rather than a deficiency of con- 
sideration for the other users of the roads. Next it is desired, 
and hoped, to convince the remainder of the constituency addressed 
that, while it is all but impossible to compel men to drive with 
consideration, there are men, rapidly growing in numbers, who, 
since they do in fact consider the comfort of those whom they 
pass, are therefore deserving some consideration in return. It is 
hoped, too, to convince the comrades who need conviction that the 
pleasures of considerate driving are incomparably greater than 
those of reckless rushing over roads, and to persuade the remainder 
of the constituency that the motor-car, rationally employed, is not 
only useful, but also productive of such new and intelligent plea- 
sure that a humane man, far from desiring to curtail the enjoy- 
ment of it by others, should dream of it as a possibility for himself, 
or at all events should not grudge it to those who can afford it. 
How best to adduce this argument, or these arguments, is the 
real question; and perhaps it may be most suitably answered in 
narrative statement, partly general and partly particular. It has 
been my good fortune to accompany one of the most skilful drivers 
of motor-cars to be found in this kingdom on a large number of 
expeditions in a car, the name of which shall be withheld lest the 
suspicion of advertisement should arise. Together we have driven 
over most of the Scottish roads, have made many tours in the 
Eastern Counties, have journeyed from London to Penzance, from 
Liverpool to Oxford, from London to Oxford and back often, 
from Oxford to Fishguard and back, from Manchester to London 
by night, from Glasgow to Doncaster by day, to say nothing of 
many shorter drives. Candour compels the admission that to the 
speed-limit, as defined by the law, we have never paid the least 
regard, except when there was reason to apprehend a police am- 
buscade. Yet not once, hitherto, has one of our journeys given 
rise to legal proceedings ; and so, arguing perhaps somewhat from 
the particular to the general (but ‘the particular’ in this case is 
represented by many thousands of miles), I am disposed to sus- 
pect that ‘ police traps’ are not always so unreasonable as the 
automobile papers represent them to be. At all events, we have 
been able to complete our journeys in reasonable time, from 4 
motorist’s point of view—that is to say, to average from twenty- 
five to thirty miles an hour over some hundreds of miles on many 
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occasions without once incurring the unpleasant attentions of the 
police. But, in truth, I fancy the police of many counties begin 
to know my friend and his car—easily to be distinguished from 
London cars, usually suspect, and not always unjustly—as being 
rapid when circumstances justify speed, and careful to a fault 
when care is necessary. For example, we have often gone through 
Hatfield, seeing a policeman note the number and take the time 
there, have known that we should be observed and timed at other 
towns on the Great North Road, have reached those other towns 
before the law permitted us to reach them, and have heard no more 
of the matter. 

This, to my mind, is as it should be; but then, apart from a 
disregard for the letter of the law, so is the conduct of my friend 
as driver. Never have I known him to hug the off-side on taking 
a right-hand corner, which is the surest way to the coroner’s court 
or to the dock upon an indictment for manslaughter. Over and 
over again, on approaching pedestrians or other vehicles, he has 
looked back to see if we were raising much dust, and if we were 
he has slackened the pace. Never has he failed—realising the rule 
of prudence that you must always act as if other users of the way 
were likely to lose their heads or to err in calculating distances— 
to allow as much space as possible to others on the road. Never 
has he neglected to reduce the speed to a mere crawl in passing a 
nervous horse, whose timidity he gauges by its demeanour even at 
a great distance ; and to such horses he always addresses a word 
of encouragement when they come within earshot, so that they 
may know the familiar creature man to be associated with what 
no doubt appears to them monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens. 
He knows, too, the parts of the country where horses are likely 
to be found motor-shy, as they are to an extraordinary degree in 
South Wales, but not as a general rule in Devon or Cornwall. 
Never does he omit to approach slowly the debouching point of 
a cross-road, and in towns his caution is remarkable. Stupidity is 
impotent to annoy him ; ignorant prejudice—for example, that of 
the horse-driver who holds up his hand to stop the car merely to 
aggravate, well knowing his horse to have more sense than him- 
sel{—is powerless against his sympathetic philosophy. Keen 
motorist as he is, he appreciates the feelings of others, and acts 
upon his appreciation. One fault of others only, so far as I have 
seen, rouses him to indignant remonstrance, in which I join with 
heart and voice. It is the inveterate practice, which prosecution 
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might perhaps stop, of taking corners on the wrong side, which 
many otherwise gentlemanlike drivers of cars pursue simply because 
a right-hand corner can most easily be taken in that way. 

Of course, I have had experience of driving of another quality 
at the hands of paid drivers, and of others who believed them. 
selves to be gentlemen—with some justice apart from their be. 
haviour as drivers. Paid drivers, no doubt, vary in character and 
tendency, but, to use the nursery phrase, I have been spoiled by 
the experience above described, and, dearly as I like motor-cars, 
I would rather not go a-motoring at all than sit behind or beside 
a paid driver, British or foreign. But the latter are usually the 
worst offenders. They keep my heart in my mouth all the time 
by their conceited desire to show their skill in steering to a few 
hairs’ breadths, by their eagerness to exhibit the speed of the car 
without due regard to the circumstances. So I would advise every 
private owner having a hired driver to watch him rigorously, and 
to keep an eye on the speedometer the while. Of drivers other 
than paid, who are known to me as such, some approach—a few 
may equal, none excel—my friend ; but a good many approximate 
to the methods of the paid driver, assert their rights obtrusively, 
scowl at the nervous, forget the discomfort caused by clouds of 
dust, omit to remember that, in the case of a horse-drawn vehicle, 
the chances of a mistake are at least double those which are open 
to a motor-car and its driver. In their case an appeal may be 
made to their better feelings, which exist, although they are some- 
times in abeyance, and an argument may be addressed from experi- 
ence to their reason. It is really incomparably more enjoyable to 
drive with consideration than without it. It makes you ‘feel 
good,’ as our American cousins say, even if you receive no gratitude 
in return ; and to drive brutally makes you feel like a brute. Motor- 
cars, on our present roads, must needs be more or less a nuisance 
always ; but the more one can mitigate the annoyance to others, 
the greater is one’s own pleasure. If there be those who do not 
feel this, let them be addressed on a lower ground. In proportion 
to the acuteness of the sufferings they inflict on others will be the 
severity with which those others will exhort members of the House 
of Commons to legislate for, or against, motorists; and those 
others are, and always must be, in the overwhelming majority. 
Even those who have no sympathy with them cannot afford to 
exasperate them. 

Into the road question I shall not enter—because it seems to be 
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almost outside my legitimate scope—much further than to say 
that there appears to be some reason to believe that the various 
tarring processes, or some of them, will prove to be more economical 
jn the long run than the old, or rather the modern, methods ; for 
it is clear that our roads are not made so well and are not kept 
up so thoroughly as they were in coaching days. A shaft sunk 
in the Bath Road not long since revealed, it is understood, a 
practically impenetrable stratum some eighteen inches down—an 
admirable example of what macadam really ought to be. Let 
that aspect of the matter go—not because it lacks interest for the 
motorist, whose pleasure dustless roads would enhance amazingly, 
not because it is wanting in importance for payers of rates and 
taxes, but because experiments are now being made which may 
carry us some way towards the solution of the grievous problem 
of the roads. The materials were laid down, many kinds of them, 
on many stretches of road near London—-near in an automobile 
sense—at the expense of the Royal Automobile Club, the Motor 
Union, and the Roads Improvement Association, early in 1907. 
Cost was carefully noted, the efficacy and expense of various 
machines for spraying tar, solutions of tar, and the like were fully 
considered ; but months or even years of traffic must elapse before 
we know how each material withstands the wear and tear of wheels, 
vicissitudes of sun and rain and disintegrating frost. So the time 
has not come yet for writing of this grave matter, in connection 
with which the huge question of the nationalisation of the main 
toads will have to be considered some day. 

But the time has emphatically arrived for making some effort to 
dissipate a delusion, perfectly natural and intelligible on the part of 
the non-motorist, in which the occasional motorist sometimes shares. 
It is that the motorist, because he travels through the country a 
great deal faster than men have ever travelled before, except in rail- 
way trains, sees nothing, observes nothing, is interested in nothing, 
is nothing better than a debauchee revelling in the wild intoxica- 
tion of speed. It has been written that this is a delusion, and a 
natural delusion, because it has been proved to be both by my per- 
sonal experience ; and, if this be a fallacious method of argument on 
the face of it, because no two individuals are identically equipped 
with faculties and senses, it can only be urged that a man’s own 
experience is the first fact from which he forms an opinion, and that, 
on comparing reminiscences with others, I have found my recol- 
lection of my own experience to tally with theirs. My first ride on 
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a motor-car, with no less famous a driver than Mr. 8. F. Edge at 
the wheel, was one long and bewildering delight, ending in ap 
irresistible desire for sleep, or rather in a hopeless struggle to keep 
awake. Next morning I remembered nothing at all of any part of 
the country between London and Folkestone, or between Folkestone 
and London, which we had passed through at speed. Roads that 
seemed to open in horizontal and continuous welcome in front of Us, 
hedges that streamed past us, air that bathed one’s face as if in 
deliciously cool liquid on a scorching day, and a beetle which had 
bruised my closed eyelid severely, were the only remaining im. 
pressions of the actual travel. A few days later I ran down in 
another car to a familiar part of Berkshire, and my driver asked me 
to direct him during the last twenty miles or so. The task, willingly 
and confidently undertaken, proved to be far beyond my powers, 
Well-known turnings were passed unrecognised by a hundred yards 
or more before the error was realised. The mind refused to work 
at the pace necessitated by the new mode of travel. By degrees 
it accommodated itself. A few months later, during a run through 
the Cotswolds, I began to notice small things—for example, that the 
Tolsey House at Burford had been repaired since I had last seen it, 
and that Bibury was undoubtedly, as Mr. William Morris had 
asserted, the loveliest village in England. Incidentally here was 
one of the new advantages of travel by motor-car. We went through 
Bibury fairly fast, noticing a river running through the valley, 
pleasant woods, grey and many-gabled cottages of stone, abundant 
orchards laden with fruit, and surmised it to be a place well worthy 
a more prolonged visit on some more convenient occasion. Nor 
was the calculation in any respect erroneous, for the little pilgrimage 
made in more leisurely fashion a few weeks later showed Bibury 
to be a picture indeed, by no means over-painted in ‘A Cotswold 
Village,’ having great trout in its transparent stream, the Cola, 
a comfortable hotel kept by kindly folk, a delightful church, its 
churchyard planted with many roses, a stately Tudor mansion, 
and the most pleasant-spoken inhabitants the heart of travelling 
man could desire. Full of memories it was, too, of the days when 
Burford, now ‘a forgotten town,’ was famous in the annals of 
sport and the Bibury Club was a living and local reality in connection 
with Burford Races. Also there were other villages of exceeding 
charm hard by—Coln St. Aldwyns, Coln Denys, and Coln Roger, 
yielding to none for quiet prettiness—which were found to be within 
easy reach on foot or by bicycle. Of Fairford, justly renowned for 
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its glass and its trout, and of Burford—Falkland’s Burford and 
that of Speaker Lenthall—it would not be true to claim that they 
became known to me as an indirect consequence of this passing 

ance from a motor-car, for I knew them well before, but Bibury 
and the three other villages were more than a sufficient reward. 
They were testimony that if, travelling by motor-car, one cannot 
always stop to enjoy at leisure, one can very often see just enough 
of a place to know whether it will be worthy of the devotion of a few 
days on some future occasion out of a life that is sure to be all too 
short to revel in all the beauties of our country. Without going 
into detail, it may be said that like suggestions have been received, 
and have been acted upon, in Wales, in East Anglia, and in the West 
of England ; and, it must be added, motoring has another special 
advantage, at once analogous and contrary to that which has 
been stated. It teaches the traveller that many a much-belauded 
place is not to his taste, which is to him all-important, promising 
of pleasure ; and so, while on the one hand it suggests to him where 
he may go with profit, it saves him, on the other hand, from wasting 
any of the ‘ brief life’ which ‘is here our portion ’ (more certainly, 
by the way, than ‘ brief sorrow’ or ‘short-lived care ’) in journeys 
to see places not worth seeing for him, although they may delight 
others. 

It was on this same journey that the joy of a glass wind-screen 
first became known to me ; and perhaps that was the reason why 
my powers of observation were developed rather more rapidly 
and noticeably than ever before. To be buffeted by a roaring 
gale has always produced in me a feeling of glorious freshness 
combined with a most inglorious and puzzle-headed stupidity ; 
and in the unscreened motor-car one makes one’s own roaring gale. 
In the unscreened car I can see, and I can think, far more clearly 
than used to be possible for me ; in the screened car I can see every- 
thing and think at ease, partly no doubt because the aid of tobacco 
can be called in to stimulate gentle thought. No other prospect 
known to me from experience is comparable to that from the front 
seat of a screened motor-car, except, perhaps, but only perhaps, 
that from an ‘ observation-car’ on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
But this latter is in its essence the less cheerful and exhilarating. 
It is a view of things constantly passing away, growing less 
and less clear. The motor-car shows objects becoming more and 
more definite. It passes from promise to fulfilment-; it compels 
the observer to concentrate his attention, and it rewards the effort. 
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The ‘ observation-car’ view persuades the eye to strain itself 
upon disappearing objects, and ends in despairing effort. The things 
seen are all going away, or seem so to be, and none can be observed 
as they appear to approach. Again, your railway line avoids high 
hills, so far as the engineers may have found them possible of 
avoidance ; and only now and again—for example, during the descent 
of the western face of the Rocky Mountains—does the traveller 
revel in really wide prospects. But your modern motor-car laughs 
at hills. A really sharp gradient is one of the few chances of 
allowing the mighty engine to exert its full strength ; and so one 
gets a rolling series of bird’s-eye views and panoramas of a quite 
new character which, I like to think, give one such an insight into 
the picturesque tone of a whole district as could not be secured 
in any other way. This thought began to develop itself, I think, 
that day in the Cotswolds; but it has been present many a time 
since. There is an advantage, too, in coming upon a glorious 
panorama suddenly, and in halting—for motor-cars can be stopped 
at will—to enjoy it. Who will forget his start of awe-stricken 
delight when Canterbury Cathedral first appeared before his eyes? 
He walked in ancient streets, the view strictly confined on either 
side. He passed under a narrow archway and, in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, the stately fabric rose before him out 
of the green turf at foot, to take his mind by storm through the 
gateway of the astonished eye. Simile would be out of place here, 
for Canterbury is like itself only. It is the sudden appearance 
of the vision that charms, and one obtains the same sudden quality 
over and over again in a motor-car. Comparisons are exceptionally 
odious when the question is one of landscape ; but a very good 
illustration of my meaning may be obtained when the first glance 
at the Valley of the Exe is taken by one journeying westward, 
and the motor-car, by its very swiftness, reveals the vision in the 
most effective way. The appropriate thoughts come crowding into 
the mind soon, but the instantaneous impression on the eye is the 
delight which is remembered. 

The glass screen, once enjoyed, has never again been willingly 
discarded, except in rage of rain, when the swimming drops upon it 
blur the vision. True it is, as some recent experiments have shown, 
that a screen five feet by six feet (which is rather more than one 
needs) will reduce the speed of a car from eighty miles an hour to 
fifty (which last, again, is more than one requires). True it is, 
therefore, that at extremely high speeds a large screen tries engine 
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and tyres very hard. But what of that? Non sequitur that at a 
more reasonable speed the resistance of the air is proportionately 
as great ; in fact, it seems probable that it would be a great deal 
less proportionately ; and, after all, an engine has no feelings, 
or at least none of which we know. To tax an engine for one’s 
comfort is not, as to give horses a heavier task than one need ask 
of them is, to inflict unnecessary suffering. At all events, behind 
my screen I secure all the fresh air man could desire—a little too 
much of it sometimes from the backward eddy—can smoke and talk 
in reasonable comfort, can refer to a map or a road-book if need 
arise, and can observe more and more closely on each fresh journey. 
What manner of things does one notice? To choose them at 
haphazard, let me instance here and there a church—Bottisham, 
near Cambridge, for example, with a striking clerestory visible from 
the road, the wonderful desolation of the coast between Cromer 
and Wells-next-Sea, the different methods of ‘ shocking’ the bound 
cor in the humid West Country and in the Southern Midlands, 
the hoodie-crows among the cock-pheasants on Cambridgeshire 
stubbles, grouse ‘ cheepers ’ crossing the road in Scotland, a heron 
croaking overhead, the quarrymen returning from their work 
at Bethesda or at Llanberis, the character of the land and of the 
agriculture, the demeanour of an approaching horse, the blue eyes 
and the white teeth of a smiling peasant girl, the scowling face 
of a rider more frightened than his horse, the beauty of woodland 
or of gleaming water. One notices, in a word, everything, or almost 
everything ; and with the growing power of observation, of recording 
impressions more rapidly and more frequently than in the days 
of old, comes an intelligent and surely laudable desire to know what 
each great house and park passed may be, to remember (or more 
often to seek to discover) what men and women famous for good 
or for evil, makers of history or writers of books, have haunted 
them in the past or inhabit them now. In short, the desire arises 
iresistibly to keep on learning more and more of this country of 
ours, with its endless store of beauty in many kinds and its 
boundless treasures of association. 

Let this paper end with a sincere confession of disappointment. 
It was begun with a definite purpose, and the end of that purpose 
is desperately far away still. The original intention was, in part 
at any rate, so to describe the rational enjoyment of the car, its 
quickening influence upon the intelligence, its stimulating effect 
upon the brain, that those who have little or no present opportunity 
VOL, XXV.—NO. 148, N.S. 33 
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of feeling the one or the other should not begrudge them to the 
more fortunate—that those who misunderstand the moderate 
motorist should begin to see him in a true light. The task has 
shown itself to be too severe for him who set himself to perform jt, 
I have done grievous injustice to a glorious theme ; but somethi 
may perhaps be suggested to remedy the defect. If any kind man 
or woman would fain know at second-hand to what lengths the 
innocent and illuminating delight of motoring may extend, let the 
following recipe be employed. First banish the notion that it con. 
sists in mere speed, the pleasure of which soon palls, the sensation 
of which is often entirely delusive. Vibration, indifferent suspen. 
sion, a rough engine, and a broken surface will make twenty miles 
an hour seem faster than fifty in a well-hung and smooth-running 
car on a good road. Next, if any sentence or words of mine should 
perchance appear to be used as if they were desired to glow, as 
indeed they were used, let them be treated as though they were but 
smouldering embers, and let them be fanned by the breath of 
imagination until they become a glorious flame. Then, perhaps, 
with kindly help, I shall have demonstrated the proposition that 
the motor-car, rightly used, is capable of imparting so much new 
knowledge in close union with so much fresh and healthy pleasure 
that, apart from its obvious uses, it is to be encouraged as a human- 
ising influence. Yet one word, and one only, must be written of 
those obvious uses of the car. To take a single example only, 
and that the best—it enables a medical man in town or country 
to visit more patients than before, to bring relief to suffering more 
rapidly than of yore, to stay with his patients longer than he was 
apt to linger when he knew that his hard-worked horse was shivering 
in the cold outside, to do more healing work and to enjoy more 
healthy leisure than was humanly possible in the past. The 
doctor’s motor-car alone is an abundant justification of the auto- 
mobile. But I must not permit myself the pleasure of explaining 
even a few of the practical advantages of the motor-car, for my 
object was mainly to show its potentialities in quite another 
direction. 

J. E. Vincent. 




















THE PROPHET OF BALHAM. 


Wuen Mr. George Cherrybank came in for the Silverton property, 
on the death of his uncle, he brought with him to the Manor House 
a keen sense of his responsibilities as landlord and country gentle- 
man. He was not one of those who are convinced that all is for 
the best in the best of all possible worlds, and, even if he had been, 
the recent census would have been difficult of digestion ; for the 
recent census made it painfully clear that the population of Silverton 
parish was drifting away to the towns, and a mere glance at the 
villagers would have led the most superficial observer to doubt 
whether the fittest had survived. 

How was the débacle to be checked ? How was village life 
to be made more attractive ? That was the problem which exer- 
cised the mind of George Cherrybank ; and, as a partial attempt 
to solve it, he had, with the rector’s cordial consent, determined 
to organise a series of lectures and entertainments for the winter 
months. 

The work of organisation was not a light one, for the amount 
of local talent that could be relied on was limited. The rector’s 
tour to Palestine had already done duty several times, and had 
also been. much exploited in his sermons ; still, it could be served 
up again, and would fill the bill for one occasion. Then Major 
Bridge was always ready to give his lecture on ‘ Big Game in 
Borneo’; and Mr. Cherrybank thought that he could himself impro- 
vise something on the Principles of Political Economy, though the 
recent Fiscal Controversy had somewhat confused his ideas. That 
accounted for three evenings; a concert and a penny reading 
would bring the total up to five ; a little bit of acting at Christmas- 
time might increase it to six. But where were the rest of the 
entertainments to come from? For Mr. Cherrybank’s plan had 
been to have one per week, and an English winter, unfortunately, 
extends over a longer period than six weeks. 

In this dilemma Mrs. Cherrybank, acting for her husband, 
entered upon a correspondence with her friend Mrs. St. Helier, of 
Balham, an energetic and enthusiastic lady, who had espoused 
many causes in her day and sat at the feet of many Popes. The 
33—2 
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following extracts will give the reader a fair idea of its nature and 
scope : 
The Manor, Silverton : September 3, 1907, 
Daring Tootoo,—You are always so clever and so well ip. 
formed that I am writing to you in a really great difficulty. Now 
do help me, like the dear, wise soul that you are. George is trying 
to arrange for some entertainments for our village this winter— 
something that will be instructive as well as amusing, you know, 
George is going to take political economy himself, and we have 
got promises from the Rector and Major Bridge ; but, of course, 
that isn’t nearly enough. You have such heaps of clever friends! 
Do you think that you could persuade any of them to take pity on 
us? Of course we should put them up and give them some shooting 
or hunting and so on, and George always gets on so well with clever 
people. Now do think of somebody; I am sure you must know 
of heaps. 
Your loving, 
LuLv. 


PS.—Do you happen to know of a cook? I am afraid we are 
going to lose Emma, as she can’t get accustomed to the country. 


Garibaldi Villa, Balham : September 5, 1907. 
Dearest Lutv,—I am afraid that you vastly exaggerate my 
talents as a ‘ Universal Provider.’ I wish I could come myself 
and talk to your villagers, but, as you know, James can’t spare 
me; and it isn’t easy to persuade people to lecture. So many 
men who are brilliant talkers in a drawing-room lose their nerve 
completely when they get on to a platform, like poor Charles 
Slackenthorpe. But I wonder that you haven’t thought of writing 
to Horace Wetherby ; he has no nerves, and an evening with him 
is a revelation. . . . It’s no use asking me about cooks, as I am 
in the same difficulty myself; for I fear I shall have to part 
with Mrs. Rice. I am practically certain that she drinks. Isn’t it 
dreadful, for she exactly suited us ! 
ws Your loving, 
Toortoo. 


The Manor, Silverton : September 7, 1907. 
DaRLine}Tootoo,—Thank you so much for your dear letter. 
Yes, I wish you could come; but who is Mr. Wetherby ? George 
doesn’t remember ever to have heard of him, so it’s not likely 
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that poor ignorant little me should be any wiser. What is his 
subject, and could we write to him without knowing him? ... 
[am so sorry about Mrs. Rice! When I was with you last spring, 
Alice told me that she seemed very queer: I have asked her to-day 
whether she meant drink, and she says, ‘ Yes, that was it ; only, of 
course, she didn’t like to say so then.’ 
Your loving, 
Luuv. 


Garibaldi Villa, Balham : September 9, 1907. 
Darina Lutv,—Not know who Horace Wetherby is! Where- 
ever have you been living! Why, he is the greatest and miost 
original thinker of the day—a prophet, a sort of second Carlyle, 
and he writes in all the papers! And what is his subject? Well, 
he can talk wisely and wittily about everything, from the cedar of 
Libanus to the hyssop that grows on the wall. You ought cer- 
tainly to get him. An evening in his company will be quite as 
great a revelation to your country squires as to the villagers, 
_,. I find that I was quite mistaken about Mrs. Rice. She is a 
teetotaller of the bluest brand; but she has suffered a great deal 
from her teeth lately, poor thing, and, very unwisely, uses lauwdanum 
to allay the pain. I am afraid that your Alice must be rather 
malicious. Mrs. Rice tells me that she was a great mischief- 
maker in the servants’ hall, and set them all by the ears. I think 

it is right that you should know this. 
Your loving, 
Tooroo. 


The Manor, Silverton: September 10, 1907. 

Darina Tootoo,—Your prophet sounds delightful! But can 
we ask a favour of him without knowing him, and would he care 
to lecture to a small village audience like ours? Of course, we 
should do our best to make everybody come, but they are very 
apathetic and not very intelligent. If you would be so kind, 
George thinks it would be better that you should sound him first. 
... Lam so glad about Mrs. Rice! But you are unjust to Alice ; 
she is the soul of good-nature and most popular with the servants 
here. She says they knew all about the laudanum, and that it 
came from the public-house ! 

Your loving, 

Luuv. 
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Garibaldi Villa, Balham : September 12, 1907, 
Dariinc Lutv,—There was no reason why you shouldn't 
have written to Mr. Wetherby, as you know he doesn’t come for 
nothing. However, as you wished it, I have communicated with 
him, and he is to come to you on Nov. 10th—his one remaining 
free night, for he is in tremendous demand—for five guineas and 
expenses. He doesn’t shoot or hunt, but he likes to meet interesting 
people; so I daresay you will have a house-party then... . 
Mrs. Rice has shown me the bottle, and it has the label of Figg the 
chemist on it. She says that Alice shocked them all by the way 

she ‘ carried on’ with Joseph in the servants’ hall. 
Your loving, 
Toortoo, 


The Manor, Silverton : September 14, 1907, 
My Dear Tootoo,—George thinks that five guineas and 
expenses is a great deal to give, and, of course, if we were to pay 
all the lecturers at the same exorbitant figure we should soon be 
in the bankruptcy court. However, as you seem to have engaged 
him definitely, George thinks that we cannot now draw back. 
But we should like to know by what train he is coming and what 
his subject is to be—it must be something quite simple. We assume 
that he will not stay for more than one night. . . . I am afraid 
that Mrs. Rice must be a very malicious and untrustworthy woman, 
and I think that she should be made to apologise to Alice, who is 

naturally very indignant at the odious calumny. 
Your affectionate, 
LULU. 


Garibaldi Villa, Balham: September 15, 1907. 
Dear Lutvu,—As after all the trouble I have taken you are not 
satisfied with my arrangements, you had better write to Mr. 
Wetherby yourself. The Philosophers’ Club, Balham, will find him. 
I think you may be assured that he will not be eager to stay for 
more than the one night... . I think that an apology is due 
not to, but from, Alice. 


Yours ev., 
T. Sr. H. 


As the result of a further correspondence with Mr. Wetherby, 
it was decided that the lecture should be on some historical subject, 
and the prophet finally selected as his theme ‘ The Swedes as the 
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Pivot of Continental Politics.’ Fearing that this title would sound 
rather formidably in the ears of rustics, Mr. Cherrybank shortened 
it to ‘The Swedes,’ and the local printer, thinking the definite 
article superfluous, cut it out, and issued the bill as follows : 


On Nov. 10th, in the Schoolroom, at 8 p.m. punctually, 
A LECTURE ON 
SWEDES, 
By Mr. H. Wetuersy, Esq. 


Lantern Slides. 


When November 10 came round, Mrs. Cherrybank was a little 
flustered. She was accustomed to entertain ordinary people, but 
she had had no experience of prophets, and original thought rather 
intimidated her. The house party consisted only of Mrs. Cherry- 
bank’s aunt, who was rather deaf, and a friend of her husband’s 
who had come for the hunting; but she had invited the Rector 
and his wife, Major Bridge, Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. Knight, and 
half a dozen other local celebrities to an early dinner to meet the 
lecturer, who was expected to arrive at 6 P.M. 

The first and most surprising revelation of the evening was 
the personal appearance of the prophet. Mrs. Cherrybank was 
prepared for a tall, majestic figure with a flowing white beard, and 
had half expected to be confronted with a leathern girdle and a 
demand for locusts and wild honey. Instead, there stepped into 
the room a small and stoutish man, faultlessly dressed, who bowed 
stifly and talked about the weather. Nor did he shine in the 
drawing-room, in the trying interval that precedes the announce- 
ment of dinner. The guests, who had been somewhat intimidated 
by their hostess’s description of Mr. Wetherby, were introduced 
one by one, and, finding that they had nothing to say, withdrew 
to talk hunting shop amongst themselves, leaving the prophet 
and Mr. Cherrybank to exchange platitudes on the hearthrug. 

But at dinner, after the first glass of champagne, he took up 
his parable and spoke. The Rector was lamenting to his neighbour, 
Miss Binns, that in the course of his travels he had found compara- 
tively few Christians in Palestine. Mr. Wetherby caught the 
remark, and, breaking off a conversation with his hostess on the 
amenities of Balham, he said in a loud voice, ‘ Christianity has 
lost its hold on the Oriental mind through its Orientalism; in 
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religious propaganda, as in vestry meetings, agreement is only 
possible through opposition ; the thing we believe in is always the 
thing we doubt.’ Then, looking round the table, he added with 
intense conviction, ‘ After all, the only real thing in the world js 
half-a-crown.’ 

Conversation had ceased suddenly, and all ears were turned to 
the speaker. 

‘Why so ?’ the Rector ventured to interpose. It was a foolish 
question, and the Rector should have known that certain Revela- 
tions must be taken ‘lying down’; but the Prophet took up the 
challenge. 

‘Why so?’ he replied, ‘or, rather, how otherwise? To the 
man in the street, Plato’s Republic, the Gospels, Blue-beard, and 
the Fiscal question are all myths; and the man in the street is 
the epitome of the man out of the street—the dustman is the 
concentrated experience of humanity. But give the dustman 
half-a-crown, and it means to him the public-house—the realisation 
of feelings that are his, because after the third glass they cease to 
be feelings and become a pain—and the only perfect thing in the 
world is pain,’ 

For the rest of dinner Mr. Wetherby had the conversation to 
himself—which was what he wanted. He belonged to that school 
of thought which seeks to express truth through paradox, and the 
company was fairly dazzled by the fertility of his imagination. 

‘A brilliant talker!’ whispered Mr. Cherrybank to the Rector, 
as they made for the carriages which were to take them to the 
schoolroom. 

‘Yes,’ replied the Rector doubtfully, ‘but a little daring, 
perhaps.’ 

The village schoolroom was redolent of oil lamps and damp 
clothes. Although the night was wet, a fair number of farmers 
and labourers had come to hear the lecture, attracted by the title 
and the promise of a magic lantern. A sheet had been stretched 
across the back of the dais, the lantern was fizzing and popping 
ominously in the centre of the room, and the schoolmaster, obviously 
ill at ease, was fumbling with the slides. When Mr. Cherrybank had 
formally introduced him, the lecturer assumed an easy pose and 
began : 

‘ Now, what is a Swede ?’ 

There was a short pause, during which the rustics prodded 
each other shyly. One of the boldest was about to hazard a reply 
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for the honour of Silverton, when Mr. Wetherby answered his own 
question. 

*T will tell you,’ he said. ‘ A Swede is neither animal, vegetable, 
nor mineral, neither fish, flesh, nor herring, but a prophecy and a 
portent. On his own poor soil and among his native forests he 
was a prophecy: at Lutzen, on the plains of Germany, he became 
a portent. But first let me show you a picture of a typical Swede.’ 

He tapped his stick on the floor, and the lantern fizzed and 
clicked. 

There was a puzzled pause, and then Mr. Cherrybank coughed, 
and said, ‘I fear there is some mistake, isn’t there ? ’ 

The lecturer looked round and his face clouded with annoyance. 
‘T—T!’ he said. ‘ That’s the cannon-ball that killed Charles XII. 
—I’m coming to that later. Put the slides in, please, in the order 
in which I gave them to you.’ 

The lantern clicked again and Charles XII. came in jerkily on 
his head. 

So Mr. Wetherby stepped from the platform and went to the 
aid of the harassed operator. After considerable delay the slides 
were reduced once more to order, and the lecturer resumed his 
discourse. And a very brilliant discourse it was. Gustavus 
Adolphus the Apostle, and Charles XII. the Devourer, of the 
Swedes, were introduced, turned inside out, and finally dismissed 
with a sparkling epigram; but their intrusion only added an 
element of perplexity to the larger part of the company, who, 
having started on a wrong tack, stuck to it with rustic obstinacy. 
Mr. Wetherby concluded with some daring conjectures on the 
future of Sweden, and then invited questions from his audience. 

There was an uneasy shuffling of feet and a good deal of whisper- 
ing, and finally a hard-headed, red-faced man, who farmed his own 
land, was lifted from his seat by his neighbours. 

‘Ah should lahk to ask ’ee, yung mahn,’ he said, ‘ whether ’ee 
knaw the diffrunce atween a Swede and a turmut.’ 

‘If that is a riddle,’ replied the lecturer, with condescending 
playfulness, ‘I am afraid that I must give it up.’ 

“Ah! ’athought’ee didn’t ! ’ exclaimed the farmer triumphantly. 
‘And ’a doan’t believe the Dolphus or thic thar Chawles knawed 
un neether ! ’ 

At this point Mr. Cherrybank thought it wise to intervene. 

‘ As it is getting late,’ he said, ‘and some of us have to be out 
of bed early to-morrow, I think that—er—that we won’t trouble 
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Mr. Wetherby with further questions. We have all listened, | 
am sure, with great interest, and—er—instruction to—er—what 
has been a most interesting and instructive—er—lecture. I am 
sure we are all very grateful to Mr. Wetherby for coming amongst 
us, and some of us will hope to hear him again, perhaps—er— 
elsewhere ; and we shall all of us look forward, I am sure, with— 
er—with increased interest and—er—and interest to his brilliant 
contributions to the—er—to the daily papers.’ 

‘ What a curiously perverse sense of humour your rustics have ! ’ 
said Mr. Wetherby to the Rector, as they shook hands afterwards 
on the platform. ‘They missed the more obvious points and 
laughed at others which I should hardly have expected them to 
find amusing. They seemed to be especially tickled at the idea 
that the Swedes have a future. It was an interesting experience 
for me; for it is the only occasion on which I have ever lectured 
to a purely agricultural audience.’ 

‘I am afraid,’ said the Rector hesitatingly, ‘in fact, I am toler- 
ably certain, that they were under the impression, all the evening, 
that you were—in fact, that you were speaking about roots.’ 

And, for the first time in his life, the Prophet found himself 
speechless. 


G. F. Brapsy. 


























THE BOOK ON THE TABLE: 


LovIsE DE LA VALLIERE was the daughter of an ancient, though 
scarcely noble house, with honourable traditions of military service, 
discharged from one generation to another by father and son. Her 
own father had taken part in many campaigns with distinction, 
but his efforts brought him little wealth, and he retired, after 
the birth of his daughter, to lead the life of a small country 
gentleman on his estate at Reugny, near Tours. It was from this 
little property that the family took the name of La Valliére, for the 
house stands on a gentle hill, and looks over two valleys, a small 
valley on one side, and on the other the larger valley of the Brenne. 
A few walls only of the ancient house remained, but within this 
shell the family of La Valliére had employed some architect, ‘ se 
reposant des grands travaux de Chambord ou de Blois’ to build 
them ‘ un charmant pavillon,’ ornamented with all the skill of the 
Renaissance. The windows looked down the slope to flat meadows, 
where the river circled between rows of tall poplars. There were soft 
hills all round, covered with woods and vineyards—a charming 
country indeed, in which a girl might grow up happy in the con- 
sciousness of her own beauty. There were painted chimney-pieces 
in the rooms also, which, with their gentle allegorical scenes—a 
group of ladies on the grass for instance, and Love hid behind a 
tree with his bow drawn—might charm her eye ; and her father, 
no doubt, would translate for her the motto that was cut in the stone 
above. ‘Ad Principem ut ad Ignem Amor indissolutus.’ ‘ Au 
Prince, comme au feu de l’autel, amour indissoluble.’ Unhappily the 
father of Louise died when she was barely ten years old, and she 
had in future no one to teach her Latin, or to see to it that her 
translations were correct. Her mother from the first showed her- 
self an indifferent parent, who married, when her husband had 
been dead scarcely a year, the Marquis de Saint-Remi, first Maitre 
@hétel in the household of the Duke of Orleans. There were three 
young princesses for Louise to play with, who also were little 
controlled by their mother. ‘'Tenez vous droites, levez la téte,’ 
was all the advice she had to give them when they came in to see 


' Louise de la Valliére, par J. Lair. 
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her. They read romances, romped about the castle of Blois, and 
wondered which of them should be Queen of France. When their 
father died the widow moved her household to Paris, the Saint-Remis 
and Louise going with her, and there, lodged in the Palace of the 
Luxembourg, they danced and they dreamed with greater zest than 
ever. The King indeed was married, but there were princes, 
their cousins, who hunted the woods with them, and Mademoiselle, 
their half-sister, with her band of violins to set them all dancing 
They were gay and extremely young, for the King himself was but 
twenty-two, and boys and girls of sixteen and seventeen could marry 
and become at once people of importance. The knowledge that 
their play was played on the verge of that supreme stage where the 
king acted in the face of Europe lent it a tragic kind of brilliancy, 
One or two ladies already had stepped into the full light, and had 
disappeared again, without applause. The event which decided 
Louise’s fate took place when she was but sixteen, in the spring 
of 1661. In that year the King’s brother married the Princess 
Henrietta, daughter of Charles I. of England, and was endowed at 
the same time with some of the property of the late Duke of Orleans, 
The Dowager Duchess, therefore, in whose service the Saint-Remis 
still continued, was deprived of much of her power, and the future of 
her dependents seemed doubtful. At this crisis it appeared that 
Louise had already attracted the notice of an influential woman, 
Madame de Choisy, who was anxious to be in with the Court, but 
had neither youth nor beauty of her own to recommend her. With 
her competent eye she saw that Louise would do what she needed, 
and suggested that she should be given the post of maid-of-honour 
in the household of Madame Henriette, which was then being 
formed. 

Madame Henriette was a girl of sixteen also, but, as years were 
counted at Court, a mature woman, in the flush of her beauty. 
Indeed, the transformation was surprising ; she had been a thin, in- 
significant child ; Louis himself had called her ‘les os du cimetiére 
des Innocents’; but the spring of 1661 revealed her suddenly as an 
exquisite young woman, frail and capricious, perhaps, but of an 
‘ esprit vif, délicat, enjoué.’ Louise and her family had good reason 
to congratulate themselves on the appointment; it was of sub- 
stantial value, and the maid-of-honour to such a mistress would be 
in the highest places of the Court. 

The summer of 1661 was known in after years for its splendour. 
June, in spite of some storms, was more lovely even than May ; and 
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the Court was at Fontainebleau. To imagine what happened when 
the sun rose, on a cloudless summer morning, and promised 
brilliant hours till dusk, and then a warm summer night among the 
trees, one must conceive the untried vigour of men of twenty and 
of women of eighteen, set free from all constraint, and inspired 
by love and fine weather. They drove out to bathe in the morning 
and came back in the cool of the day on horseback ; they wandered 
in the woods after dinner, at first to the sound of violins, which 
faded away as the couples drew further and further into the shadows, 
losing themselves till the dawn had risen. In all these delights 
Madame Henriette showed the gayest and most passionate. It was 
sen too that the King enjoyed them best by her side, and took pains 
to discover fresh ways of amusing her. There were spectacles, and 
ballets danced on horseback, at night, to the flare of torches. After 
a month the first check was felt; everyone was saying that they 
had for each other ‘ cet agrément qui précéde d’ordinaire les grandes 
passions,’ and the king’s wife and mother perceived it. 

It was clear that the intrigue could not go on unless some cover 
could be found for it. The cover they contrived together was 
simple, and at the moment neither could see where the fatal danger 
would lie. Madame Henriette and the Queen had enough maids-of- 
honour between them to tempt the King’s taste. If he professed 
love to one of them jealousy would be diverted, and he could court 
his sister-in-law in peace. The plan was adopted. The friends of 
one girl sent her to Paris; another was quick enough to suspect ; 
there remained the third, Louise de la Valliére, who had no friends 
and was simple enough to believe. Had she been profoundly astute 
and wildly ambitious she could have done no more. Neither the 
courtiers themselves nor observers of her own time ever credited her 
with much wit, or accused her of ambition. The epithets they 
apply to her are always soft and honourable; she was ‘ douce’ 
and ‘ naive,’ ‘ sincére,’ and ‘ sage.’ She was not even beautiful ; 
but the portraits and descriptions of her bring before us the image 
of a tall young woman, supple, her head curled with yellow ringlets ; 
her eyes were blue, and had an expression of great sweetness ; 
an honest look, moreover, simple and claiming nothing. Charm, 
they all repeat, was her genius—charm in youth that turned before 
her youth was over toa dignity that had something of melancholy in 
it. One imagines that she was very silent, and said nothing witty 
unless she stumbled into it; but her voice for commonplaces was 
of a ‘ douceur inexprimable.’ 
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The King had been used toa different kind of love ; he had had 
the flattery of ambitious women, who offered a splendid return for 
the splendours he could bestow, and never lost consciousness of the 
bargain. To find himself in possession of an entirely simple and 
uncalculating affection was a new experience. At first it may have 
been even embarrassing. When Louise confessed, drawn on by 
false encouragement, that she loved him, the King tired of the plot, 
changed his view, and found himself enamoured. The true court. 
ship began carefully, under disguises; but soon, in a fortnight 
indeed, the love was unconcealed. Madame Henriette had turned 
elsewhere, and the relationship between Louis and la Vallidre was 
confessed. 

It was the etiquette at Court that when the King approached all 
other suitors should withdraw, so that they had solitude when they 
wished it; but it was pleasant perhaps to come home late from 
some ride in the woods together, and hours of simple talk, to find 
their vows confirmed by the flattery of the Court who were waiting 
for them to act their parts as Shepherd and Shepherdess in one of 
Benserade’s ballets. Louise, when she looked back, could claim that 
she had spent one happy month. The simplicity that had made her 
a dupe suffered her to keep a strange innocence all her life, as though 
she were conscious that the heart of her pleasure had been pure. 
But she woke by degrees to the fact that her state was no simple one 
of devotion given and received, but involved relationships with other 
people which were not happy and reflected harshly upon her passion. 
The Queen and the Queen-mother, clinging together in their virtuous 
solitude, had been able to ignore the King’s pre-occupation. When 
he walked with Louise in the garden of an afternoon, followed 
by a troop of courtiers, they kept indoors with their eyes turned 

from the windows. But the lovers, growing insolent, triumphed 
one day over the most sensitive obstacle of all, and sat down to 
cards together in the Queen-mother’s private rooms. Louise, 
when she became devout, confounded all her sins in one vast crime, 
needing a lifetime of penitence. Had she distinguished them she 
might have owned that it was at this season, in the autumn of 1664, 
that she sinned with the greatest consciousness of sin, and with the 
greatest confusion of feeling. She was at the height of her beauty, 
and courtiers who had sneered at her because she had neither rank 
nor wit were now obsequious. Still, she had but little to count 
upon, and if she exulted in her splendid moment it was largely 
because she knew it for a passing one, which she must relish to the 
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full, though half her joy were pain. Her happiness could be dis- 
turbed by looking in the glass and finding her face grown thin. 
People began to remark that she could not stand broad daylight, and 
then noticed that she had, after all, ‘ peu d’esprit.’ But although 
she understood what this meant, and suffered acutely, she had a 
moment of faith in herself and in Louis. She respected their love. 
‘J'ai perdu presque tout ce qui peut plaire,’ she told the King. 
‘Cependant, ne vous trompez pas, vous ne trouverez jamais ailleurs 
ce que vous trouvezen moi.’ Brave words! In uttering them she 
seems to return once more to the innocence of the first months of 
all. The King protested, but the charms of Madame de Montespan 
were irresistible. 

Louise had always kept one resource at the back of her mind, 
as though she distrusted her happiness ; when the King deserted 
her she would take the veil. But the King found her useful to cover 
his fresh intrigue, and at the age of twenty-five it seemed best to 
edify the world by remaining at Court and making public her con- 
version. She tried to satisfy herself with scraps of philosophy 
and a pretence of learning, but what she read served only to dis- 
illusion her, and to convince her that peace was to be found in 
religion alone. At Court she owned to a friend she suffered ‘ comme 
une damnée.’ 

It was not until 1674 that the King allowed her to enter the 
order of the Carmelites, after having inflicted upon her the most 
exquisite of punishments. A life where the mind was bent to 
servile tasks and the body chafed with sackcloth was peace in 
comparison. She lived to be a rheumatic old woman of sixty-five, 
whose passions, save for one ‘ importunate memory,’ were smoothed 
away as the expression of a marble face is smoothed by pious kisses ; 
and such was her penitence that her body, when she was dead, was 
thought by the poor to have divinity enough to bless their offer- 
ings. At the time of the Revolution her bones were scattered 
with the royal bones. Sentiment would like to have it that their 
dust was mixed. 

VirGIniA STEPHEN. 














A JUBILEE DAY AT LOURDES. 


EvEN last night the little town had seemed to us to be crowded 
to congestion. The electric trams, clattering up and down between 
the station and the Grotto, had been always black with pilgrims, 
and every open shop-front and crooked street-corner had held its 
knot of voluble if subdued conversationalists. And yet this 
morning, very early, and while we were still more or less asleep, ten 
thousand more, so we are informed, have been landed in our midst, 
peasants for the most part, brought here in a long series of special 
trains from the flat country about Toulouse. 

All night indeed the town had been busy, as our uneasy dreams 
had testified. A Belgian pilgrimage, already established here, 
and some two thousand strong, had attended a midnight mass, 
filing down from the Basilica, the great church above the Grotto, 
in time only to extend a tired welcome to the first of these new- 
comers, brown-faced and black-smocked enthusiasts, marshalled 
along by devoted parish priests. All night the streets had echoed 
with the passing and repassing of uncountable boots and sabots 
or the softer footgear of the native inhabitants ; and quite early, 
as it seemed to us, the trams had begun to run again, clanging their 
bells, a strange and bizarre contrast to the leisurely bullock waggons 
of the neighbouring farmers. 

A goatherd, playing upon a piccolo, had passed beneath our 
window more than once, taking up his position at last upon one of 
the roads near the Grotto, where he would milk his charges, for a 
small consideration, into the cups of the passers-by. All night the 
streets had been evidence enough of a various and restless humanity ; 
but now, as we sipped our coffee at seven in the morning, they were 
humming with half the jargons of Europe, set too, for the most part, 
in that curious pitch of half-awed, yet not uncheerful, intensity, 
that seems here to be at once characteristic and infectious. A con- 
tinual pageant of Sunday clothes and smocks moved by us as we sat 
at the open window, black as a rule, and blacker still by contrast 
to the blaze of hot June sunshine, that poured down from a cloud- 
less sky, and the glimpses of surrounding greenness, that came to 
us between the corners of the houses. 

It is fifty years this year since the little peasant girl, Bernadette 
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Soubirous, made known to her relatives and friends the visions 
that had been vouchsafed to her in the cavern by the Gave; 
and it is impossible not to be impressed with the extraordinary 

ition that her native village has since come to hold throughout 
the Catholic world. As we linger over our café complet an un- 
believer among us raps the table dogmatically with his teaspoon. 
The neurotic imaginings of an hysterical girl, he tells us, a little 
brown water out of a rock, and the infinite gullibility of evolving 
humanity in its lower intellectual stages—these are the ingredients 
of the renown of Lourdes. And yet, and yet—well, by the day’s 
end, even our unbeliever, unbelieving still, has contrived to modify 
his statement by a little, has come to behold in this scene of 
twentieth-century pilgrimage, in this odd jangle of electricity and 
medievalism, of science and, if you like, superstition, something 
that lies too deep among the root-fibres of the human being to be 
amere spectacle for an instructed scoffer. 

For, in the first place, if ever there were a spot designed by 
Nature to the ends of worship it would be Lourdes, perched above 
the plains, yet itself in something of a valley, bisected by the brown 
torrent of the Gave, bubbling down from its springs in the surround- 
ing mountains—Lourdes, with the green hills rising up from it on 
all sides but one, rich in verdure and starred with flowers, cam- 
panula, campion, and gentian, and backed by the still snow-topped 
grandeur of the High Pyrenees. Within a couple of hours of 
Lourdes, there are mountain fastnesses unequalled in Europe; and 
we cannot help remembering that faith has always throned itself 
among the hills that, if they breed brigands here and there, produce 
religionists all the world over. While in the second place, as half 
an hour’s stroll into the winding streets would assure the least 
appreciative, whatever else might be dwelling upon these swarthy 
passing faces, there was certainly no stuff for even the tenderest of 
tidicule—less, indeed, perhaps, than might be beheld upon an 
August day in Keswick. 

The older part of the town, lying on the right bank of the Gave, 
clusters round the rocky cliff upon which the old Chateau, a typical 
frontier fortress, and once held by the English, is set four-square, a 
sober comment upon the more garish modern architecture, that 

surrounds and surmounts the Grotto lower down and upon the 
opposite side of the stream. But it is here that the true soul of the 
Place abides ; and for every pilgrim that climbs up to the stern 
old battlements, there will be a thousand to flock before the candle- 
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lit crevice under the Basilica. The one may have played its part 
perhaps in the making of a little earthly history ; but this other hag 
become one of the gates of God. Within it—it is scarcely larger than 
an ordinary dining-room—there stands now an altar before which 
one or more masses are daily said. To one side, beyond walls worn 
smooth with the elbows and rosaries of half a century of pilgrims, 
is placed a picture of the Virgin, a shrine illuminated with a stack 
of continually burning candles. Across its entrance is now a 
palisade of railings, against which, except at certain times, the 
faithful must be content to wait and watch, and through which, 
as they kneel before the Grotto, the Communion is administered 
to them. 

In front of the Grotto, stretching back to the roadway that has 
been built, with a parapet, alongside the river, are arranged rows 
of seats, seldom empty of worshippers, while beside it are the 
Piscines, or baths, where the sick may be dipped in water led from 
the Grotto spring. Perched upon the rock, out of which the Grotto 
has been carved, is the Basilica, the great church that commemo- 
rates the visions, and whose slender spire has become the most 
prominent landmark for a good many miles around. Below it is 
the crypt, lined with memorial tablets, set there by such as have 
been desirous of visibly recording the blessings that have been 
granted to them ; and below and in front of this is the Chapel of 
the Rosary, whose porticoes stand open to the great open space, 
flanked by descending terraces, around which, in the afternoon, 
will be gathered the strangest multitude of sufferers, perhaps, to be 
seen in all the world, the sorrowful clinic of our Lady of Lourdes. 

Just now they are crowded about the entrance to the baths, 
far more of them than can be admitted, one fears, in this single 
day, even though the official hours were never so elastic, or the 
brancardiers—a body of self-elected attendants—never so eager or 
efficient. Here there are waiting in rows upon the seats, in chairs 
and stretchers, on strong arms and crutches, the tangible illustra- 
tions of a whole library of text-books—poor malades, with patient 
faces, some frankly hopeless, brought here by the efforts and hard 
savings of a pleading family, others still holding with both hands 
to the unconquerable hope in a Divine interposition. Are there nota 
thousand crutches hanging there from the rocky front of the Grotto, 
evidences of past favours from the Blessed Virgin—visible signs of 
mistaken diagnoses, says our unbeliever—and behind these the re 
ports, true and legendary, of a thousand other benefits and cures ? 
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So they wait, an always changing audience, knocking at the 

rtals of Heaven’s mercy, sprinkling themselves with the holy 
water brought to them in little cans and bottles, and biding their 
time, with what patience they can command, for their turn to 
bedipped bodily in the healing stream, Sights that would ordinarily 
revolt, perhaps, become here merely the occasion for murmurs of 
pity, for the reiterated invocations of passers-by. Scarred faces, 
that would be timidly veiled in any other corner of the world, are 
here laid bare to the sunshine with a frank pathos, if haply even 
looking upon so sacred a scene may gain some little boon of miracle. 
As we linger upon the hot pavement we study them for awhile, 
sick and well, men and women, who might, any one of them almost, 
have sat for Millet or Le Breton, dogged, devoted, childlike, if you 
would have it so, but with the childhood that believes and is made 
happy in a literal Heaven and a very personal Godhead. Is it not 
wonderful ? A young priest, speaking English, pauses for a moment 
at our side. Is it not wonderful ? And he reminds us that, alas ! 
France must be no longer regarded as a Catholic country. Heshakes 
a sorrowful head. The State has pronounced against religion— 
against clericalism, if you like to put it in that way—but in reality 
against religion, and with a fervour of bitterness, of which only 
a Latin race could be capable. They have robbed us of the children, 
he says, and the times are evil; and yet, behold, is there another 
country in all the world that could offer such a spectacle of faith as 
this? The smile that is never far away, for all the solemnity of 
Lourdes, breaks out again, if a trifle wistfully. Ah, la belle France, 
but it will all come right in the end. The pendulum will swing 
back. The heart of the people must have its God again, and its 
God is still the dear Son of our Lady of Lourdes. 

And it is here, after all, we reflect, that we see Lourdes at its 
best, here at the Grotto and the Piscines, in the Basilica and the 
crypt, and the Rosary Chapel, in the great space below the terrace, 
and around the gaudy statue of the Virgin at its opposite end. Up 
there, towards the Chateau, whether we will or not, the more com- 
mercial side of it all must intrude itself upon us—the great hotels, 
with their lifts and telephones and large profits, the electric trams, 
the shops full of statuary and medals, the waxwork presentations of 
scenes in little Bernadette’s short life—she died some twenty years 
ago in a convent—all these; and we cannot help feeling that 
Bernadette, by her visions, has conferred a very substantial material 
prosperity upon her relatives and fellow-citizens. And yet again, 
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all the time, so simple is the history, so artless the investigations that 
followed it, so entirely sincere the devotion of the many to the few, 
that one cannot but spurn as unworthy any idea of a deliberate 
charlatanism. The prosperity has been the gift of Heaven, the 
inevitable adjunct to a holy celebrity. And why not ? 

On our way back from our morning stroll we meet an English 
pilgrimage, the largest that has ever come here, on its way to be 
received by the Bishop of Tarbes, whose palace overlooks the valley 
of the Grotto. We exchange greetings and pass on, up through some 
narrow by-ways of the town, and presently, crossing the river 
higher up, drop down into a path by its side, winding up towards the 
beautiful valley of Angeles, towards Pierrefitte and Cauteret and the 
inner heart of the French Pyrenees. And here, for a brief breath- 
ing space, we touch fingers again, upon the outskirts of the town, 
with a more usual existence. Here the grass is being cut in great 
fragrant swathes, and upon the banks of the river the old women are 
washing their clothes. The air is heavy and languorous, unpurged 
by yesterday’s thunderstorm, and we turn regretful eyes towards 
the snow tops of twenty miles away. Lazily we complete our circle, 
returning again through a busy market-place into the crowded 
- streets. Black eyes flash at us appraisingly, brown fingers hold 
up rosaries for our regard, and we are called upon to observe the 
attractions of a hundred inexpensive trinkets. We pass the hospital, 
filled to its last corner with the sick from all corners of Europe, 
tended by devoted Sisters, and the scene, we are assured, of 
numerous unexplainable miracles. We pass sheds where the poor 
and hardy may spend the night for nothing, and lodging-houses to 
suit any sort of purse. And so the hot hours pass away for us 
quickly enough until, as three o’clock draws near, there comes for 
each sick person, for every faithful pilgrim indeed, the supreme 
moment of the day, when the officiating priest, bearing the golden 
monstrance, shall hold out in benediction to each worshipping 
sufferer the broken body of his Lord and Saviour. 

This is the ceremony towards which converges the whole of the 
day’s preparations. It is the crisis, as it were, of the universal 
worship, the breaking-point of spiritual tension, a breaking-point, 
often enough, of tears and sobs, and the commonest moment, 
we are assured, of healing manifestations. Here there must be 
gathered, in an almost tropical sunshine, at least ten thousand 
persons, ranged round in a great circle, below the steps of the Rosary 
Chapel, the sick innermost, with the brancardiers watching over them, 
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and outside, four or five deep, their women-folk and odd out- 
giders. This is a place for the mute revealing of secrets, and faces, 
that have hidden from the world all outward traces of illness, are 
present inside the ring, the declared sufferers from who shall say 
what manner of divers diseases. We notice that the sick of each pil- 
grimage are ranged together, decked with little badges of distinction, 
while before each separate body of them moves a priest, a rosary in 
his hand, leading them in prayer. The men of the various pil- 
grimages, such as are able-bodied, have not yet come upon the scene, 
but will presently march here in procession, bearing their particular 
banners, and each carrying a lighted candle in his hand. To the 
last moment of waiting the brancardiers are busy making room 
for sick late-comers, easing and arranging with the deft hands of 
pity and experience. And so at last to the chanting of a hymn come 
the first figures of the long procession from the Grotto. 

Marching in two parallel rows of single file, sufficiently wide apart 

or the banner-bearers in the middle to have plenty of elbow-room, 
they come in an apparently interminable series, entering the wide 
open space at its distant end, and dividing to take each side of the 
waiting circle on their way to the platform in front of the Chapel. 
Here they begin to gather themselves en masse, an army of black 
smocks, for a background to the white-robed priests. Presently, 
at the far end of the procession, there comes into sight the canopy, 
borne by four bearers, beneath which walks the officiating priest— 
an English bishop to-day, as it chances—bearing the golden, sun- 
shaped monstrance with its sacred burden. Behind him walk 
one or two attendants and his chaplain; and so'in a moment or 
two the great hour of the Blessing of the Sick has begun. The 
fervour becomes intense; and as the bishop, in his heavy robes, 
moves slowly from patient to patient, the crowd in his immediate 
neighbourhood fall upon their knees, the others in one voice, if 
with many tongues, calling out across the wide spaces their age-old 
cries for mercy: ‘Seigneur, Seigneur, ayez pitié de moi!’ ‘Lord, 
save us, or we perish!’ ‘Mein Herr und mein Gott!’ 

The hot sun pours down upon us. There is no shade. The great 
arena is a white glare of reflected light. And to the bishop, swathed 
in vestments, stooping continually to each succeeding sufferer, the 
centre, if only vicariously, of this great tide of adoration, our 
sympathy goes out. For fully an hour, perhaps for longer, his slow 
journey must proceed. None can be left out. He must neither 
slacken nor be weary. As he draws near at length, and we too bend 
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at his approach, we can see the perspiration standing out in beads 
upon his forehead. The crowd about us thrills to the approaching 
wave of ecstasy. But for him it has been the wave’s crest all the 
way along. And yet it is just this, as he tells us afterwards, that 
robs him of any thought of bodily fatigue. He is borne upwards 
upon it as upon a sea of visible and passionate belief. And he 
himself is supported by the very exaltation of all these ten 
thousand worshippers, that it has been his high privilege to arouse, 
Afterwards, in the quiet of the hotel, he may encounter the 
inevitable weariness of reaction, but out here his mission holds 
him tireless. So, finally, and to an ever-deepening note of almost 
agonised entreaty, he completes the long round, moves up towards 
the platform at the top, takes his stand before the assembled 
body of men and priests, and pronounces above the whole kneeling 
concourse the words of his last benediction. An immediate stillness 
falls over us, prolongs itself for a moment, and then, from a far 
corner there comes a sudden odd cry. The multitude of faces 
swings round like a leaf to the wind. A meek-faced little woman, 
who has been bed-ridden for fourteen years, rises up from her 
invalid chair, totters a few steps into the open space. Behold, 
she is a miraculée. 

A few minutes later we are enabled to make our way through 
the surging crowd about the Bureau des Contestations, the little 
room near the Grotto, where the doctors, always in attendance, 
receive and set down the testimonies of the patients, examine the 
evidences, laugh away gently the too-ready protestations of a cure 
that are so frequently made, and admit to the records such as seem 
worthy of their place. The crowd beats against the door, but inside 
there is a comparative calm, and we are allowed to examine the 
miraculées at our leisure, all women to-day, four of them, emerged 
from the thousands. The little meek-faced woman, with the rap- 
ture of her devotion still shining in her eyes, rises and shakes hands 
with us. The evidence of her bedridden years seems satisfactory, 
although we note that there appears to be no obviously insuperable 
physical reason why she should not have walked before. But no 
matter. The controversial side of Lourdes and its cures have been 
fought out on many arenas ; and if we construe the miracle after 
another fashion we can still congratulate her very heartily upon 
the happy consummation. We stay a little while with the doctors, 
chatting about their work, impressed with the unfailing tenderness 
and sense of humanity with which they strike the practical note, 
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that must inevitably come as something of an anti-climax to the 
scene that we have just been witnessing. 

On the road to the hotel we overtake the bishop, wending a 
leisurely way back to dinner. Two Belgian women kneel down 
to kiss the big amethyst ring that is the sign of his office, the bond 
of their common Catholicity lying too deep for any interference 
of race or language. Must we believe these things? We know 
already that to do so is no essential canon of the Catholic faith, 
and this bishop, humblest of prelates, is yet something of a states- 
meu. No doubt, he assures us, for every temporal blessing these 
poor folk receive they will receive twenty spiritual ones ; and how 
can so great a faith be spent in vain ? So we return together rather 
silently, and one of us, at any rate, with the conviction that he has 
been admitted to the inner sanctum of a great and vital creed. 
The details might have jarred perhaps upon a too esthetic purist ; 
even the objective of it all, to the large majority, this apparently 
whimsical interference of the Divine Pity, after much beseeching, 
in the humdrum earthly ailments of so tiny a proportion, might have 
seemed crude beyond belief. Yet we knew that, for all that, these 
acres of sunbaked gravel had still been holy ground ; while if this 
afternoon had been in any degree typical, then its consecration rested 
upon a tradition scarcely less sacred perhaps than that assigned 
to it by its most literal believers. 

And yet perhaps, of all hours spent at Lourdes, it will not be 
this, but one later, that will remain longest in the memory of a 
brief visit—an hour that struck a note no less ardent than that of its 
predecessors, but with a certain added quality of rejoicing, that 
came as a fitting crown upon the day’s devotion. Between eight and 
nine o’clock, as we drank our after-dinner coffee in the little 
boulevard, there came up to us the first bars of the Lourdes hymn, 
and presently between the trees we could see a growing myriad 
of tiny lights flashing about the Grotto. The hymn waxed stronger, 
Ave, Ave, Ave Maria—Ave, Ave, Ave Maria, with a slow and almost 
barbaric, yet joyful, monotony. And as we went down towards 
the scene of the afternoon’s service, we could see it gathering 
shape, this giant procession of candle-bearers, men, women, and 
children—French, Flemish, English, American, priests, peasants 
and gentry—moving towards us with no semblance of confusion, 
but after a settled plan, a river of light in the soft June darkness. 

Above it the outlines of the Basilica had already been pencilled 
out in electric lights, its delicate spire, in a haze of pale-blue 
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radiance, lifting itself up against the deepening violet of the sky, 
At the opposite end of the dim arena the head of the carved 
Virgin was surrounded with a bright halo of tiny lamps ; and upon 
the summit of the Pic du Ger, three thousand feet high over the 
little town, there blazed out among the stars a flaming cross, the last 
word, if one may so put it, in the stage-management, as though the 
very heavens themselves had declared themselves in worship. For 
an hour we stood there, while they filed past us, rank upon rank, 
each separate battalion of singers, renewing the melody of the hymn 
in all manner of different keys, and with a hundred varying accents, 
but never conveying the least impression of discord—a spectacle 
and chorus unique surely in two hemispheres. They were still 
singing when the bells struck nine, and it must have been nearly ten 
o’clock when at last the whole vast gathering assembled before the 
Rosary Chapel to recite the Credo with such an intensity of u- 
questioning conviction that our young priest of the morning, if he 
were present, must have felt his very being leap out to embrace 
them. It would have been the day’s last note for him, no doubt— 
a note of triumphant justification. For ourselves, as we returned 
finally to our hotel, there remained perhaps another one. Ina 
shady corner, yet still in the very heart of all that had been taking 
place, we came accidentally upon a lover and his sweetheart. We 
saw him stooping in the act of bestowing upon her a very leisurely 
embrace—not an uncommon sight, perhaps, but one that gave us 
just then a distinct sensation of shock. It served, at any rate, to 
remind us how far, in twenty-four hours, we had diverged from a 
normal humanity. 


H. H. Basurorp. 
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THE SYMPATHETIC WHUR. 


AccipENT, often the best friend of the author, brought me the 
other day a letter from a stranger containing invaluable informa- 
tion concerning the poet of ‘The Female Friend’ (that master- 
piece). It was particularly welcome to me because ever since I 
quoted part of ‘ The Female Friend ’ in a book, I have had to parry 
not only questions as to its authorship, but, by the less discerning, 
compliments too. In spite of what I have said, and in spite also 
of only too great a body of evidence proving my incapacity, I am 
still occasionally credited with these faultless stanzas; which may 
now be quoted once again, in their entirety, the better to make it 
clear to the reader how far they are beyond anything within my 
limited range : 

In this imperfect gloomy scene 

Of complicated ill, 
How rarely is a day serene, 


The throbbing bosom still ! 
Will not—— 


But no, I will not quote it yet. ‘The Female Friend’ is so 
incomparably the best of its author’s poems that I will keep it 
to the end and first say something of the poet and of his other 
work. 

The author of ‘ The Female Friend ’ was the Reverend Cornelius 
Whur, a clergyman ministering in East Anglia, in—one need 
hardly inform the discriminating reader—the first half of the 
nineteenth century. His poetical effusions are to be found in 
two volumes, ‘ Village Musings on Moral and Religious Subjects,’ 
published at Norwich in 1837, and ‘ Gratitude’s Offering, being 
Original Productions on a Variety of Subjects,’ published also 
at Norwich, in 1845. Both collections were published by sub- 
scription, and many well-known Norfolk and Suffolk names may 
be found in the list. In ‘ Village Musings’ I find the beneficent 
Joseph John Gurney (two copies) and Bernard Barton of Wood- 
bridge (two copies). Joseph John Gurney, however, soon had 
enough, for when ‘ Gratitude’s Offering’ came out he declined 
to subscribe at all, while Bernard Barton reduced his risk by half. 
Amelia Opie had one of each book. 
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Before coming to the poems themselves, let me quote from 
the poet’s two prefaces, the latter of which is dated from Pulham 
St. Mary Magdalen, and so pave the way for the Whur anthology. 
He thus introduced ‘ Village Musings’ : eey 


The author of the following pages is conscious of possessing but few attractions 
to recommend himself to public notice ; nor does he feel any disposition to impose 
upon society a false representation, either of his abilities or situation in life. The 
information which he possesses was acquired in a confined circle—under great 
disadvantages—and with habits of an exceedingly retired character. 

To persons of respectability and talent he, however, has had access, and to 
add to their amusement has sometimes repeated the productions of his own pen, 
His having done so ultimately led to pressing solicitations to appear in the character 
which he has here assumed, but it will be to him a source of deep regret if the 
productions of his leisure hours be the occasion of offence to any, his desire and 
intention having been to amuse and benefit all—to offend none. 


That was in 1837. Eight years later he wrote, on the threshold 
of ‘ Gratitude’s Offering’ : 

The title which this volume bears was adopted by the author in consequence 
of the unanticipated patronage he has received—the success that attended his 
former work, ‘ Village Musings,’ three large editions having been called for in a 
very short time. No one, he thinks, can have been treated more handsomdly. 
To ladies and gentlemen who adorn the first circles he considers himself under 
special obligations. 

The life of the writer, he may observe, has been rather eventful, and he cannot 
but say that the encouragement he has received from the Rev. Dr. Hall forms 
one of the most gratifying circumstances of his history. . . . In conclusion it 
is necessary only to add that the great diversity in the character of his readers 
appeared to the author to call for a diversity in his productions ; but as none of 
the pieces, however amusing they may be, are altogether destitute of a moral 
bearing, a hope is cherished that the work will in some degree meet the taste of 
society, and afford not only innocent amusement, but perhaps a measure of 
consolation. 


One discerns in those prefaces a very charming blend of modesty 
and pardonable vanity. The good Cornelius was very well satisfied 
with his rhyming gift. He did not rank it high, but he esteemed 
it, as indeed a really simple honest soul would and must. It is 
the complex folk who depreciate their wares and shrink from reading 
or repeating their verses in public. Mr. Whur had no false shame. 
I like to think of the low-toned, moist-eyed clergyman listening to 
tales of woe about ladies and gentlemen, ainiable wives and intelli- 
gent children, and then hurrying off to poetise them, and returning 
with the effusion all hot for quiet yet effective declamation. We 
may laugh now, but it was no laughing matter then. I can believe 
that among the simple East Anglian gentry these little metrical 
pocket-handkerchiefs (so to speak) helped to dry many a tear, evel 
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if they made new ones first. Tears can wash away tears, as all 
comforters know. Of Cornelius’s pulpit successes no evidence 
remains, and such specimens of his intellect as are contained in 
these two volumes are not impressive ; but he fulfilled one part 
of a pastor’s duty as it probably has rarely been fulfilled by a 
cleverer man—he comforted the unhappy. 

I cannot do better than begin this examination of his con- 
soling muse by describing the first poem in Mr. Whur’s second 
book, for he deliberately placed it in that proud position, and it 
illustrates his manner. I will not quote the poem, but the poet’s 
prologue to it—the composition of a prose argument being as dear 
to his heart as that of verse. For he knew exactly what he wanted 
to say : his mind was perfectly clear ; and it was because he wished 
others to be equally so that he enforced his poetry with prose— 
as wise travellers used to carry a brace of pistols. The poem is 
entitled ‘ The Lady’s Affecting Tale.’ 


The following remarkable narrative was put into the author’s hands by the 
lady to whom it refers, and who expresses herself as follows: ‘My father was a 
clergyman of the Church of England, and lived and died at L——,, in the county of 
Suffolk. He was twenty-nine years old at the time of his decease. My mother 
was the only daughter of a gentleman who lived at B—— in the county of Essex, 
where she had been tenderly brought up ; she likewise died at L——- in her twenty- 
seventh year. They left at their decease three children, all of whom are still living. 
I, who am the youngest, am in my sixtieth year. My father died three weeks 
before I was born, and my mother in twelve weeks after. My grandfather, who 
then took the charge of us, died when I was four years old. We were then received 
under the care of an uncle and aunt, who also died a few years afterwards, and 
both in one year. Our principal executor acted most dishonourably, and lived 
to feel its melancholy result. I have seen him in business and flourishing like 
the ‘ green bay tree’ as we read in the thirty-seventh Psalm. His wife, a comely 
looking woman, was the subject of severe mental affliction for upwards of twenty 
years, and he himself received relief from the parish for several years before he 
died ; and none of his children prospered in the world. But towards me, unworthy 
as I am, this scripture hath been fulfilled—‘I will be a father to the fatherless.’ 
Such is the lady’s affecting tale, and the writer will in conclusion add that she 
who had been a neglected orphan, was afterwards married to a gentleman who 
knows her worth, and who seeks her happiness. She is also blessed with two 
daughters and three sons, all of whom are sources of comfort, and conspire to 
render the close of her earthly pilgrimage beautiful and serene. Upon several 
occasions the author was entertained at the residence of this amiable female, 
and it was by her request that the following lines were written, and occupy their 
present situation. 


The ‘ Lady’s Affecting Tale’ is typical ; it offered the kind of 
material that Mr. Whur liked best. You see him here in his glory : 


the confidential friend with that firm basis for friendly confidence, 
a series of bereavements. You see him full of sympathy and 
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gentle deference, visiting the comfortable house. You see the 
parlour, the antimacassars, the decanter and biscuits, the smelling 
salts, the gentility. You hear the exchange of texts. Both books 
have this background. The good Cornelius carried round with 
him his receptive sympathetic ear and his urgent sympathetic 
heart as steadily as Mr. Dobson’s curé carried his green umbrella 
case. An inscrutable calamity in the life of a lady or gentleman 
made him as happy (although genuinely grieving) as a natural 
phenomenon made the Rev. Gilbert White, or a loose jest the 
Rev. Laurence Sterne, or a good dinner the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
He collected misfortunes. His cabinets were full of bodily accidents 
and spiritual trials, all neatly arranged and preserved in camphor, 
Mr. Whur, if not a contemporary of Emmeline Grangerford, was 
very little before her pensive day. Although the Atlantic rolled 
between they were kindred souls. You remember the instant 
correspondence between the tender heart and the muse of that 
lady : so prompt that the saying was it was first the doctor, then 
Emmeline, and then the undertaker. With Mr. Whur too, the 
sequence was the same. According to Buck’s testimony, it will 
be remembered 
she could rattle off poetry like nothing. She didn’t ever have to stop to think, 
He said she would slap down a line, and if she couldn’t find anything to rhyme 
with it she would just scratch it out and slap down another one, and go ahead. 
She warn’t particular; she could write about anything you choose to give her 
to write about, just so it was sadful. Every time a man died, or a woman died, 
or a child died, she would be on hand with her ‘ tribute ’ before he was cold. She 
called them tributes. . . . The undertaker never got in ahead of Emmeline but 
once, and then she hung fire on a rhyme for the dead person’s name, which was 


Whistler. She warn’t ever the same after that; she never complained, but she 
kind of pined away and did not live long. 


Sudden death had the same fascination for Cornelius Whur. 
One can see his parishioners waylaying him to tell of the latest 
case. For the most part Norfolk supplied material enough for 
this branch of his poetical activity, but once he went as far afield 
for his example as Mobile in America (Emmeline Grangerford’s 
own land) where Miss Sarah E. Norton of Edgartown, New York, 
had fallen down dead on the day before her marriage while standing 
before a looking-glass. Here was a subject made to the hand of 
Cornelius Whur, for it comprised not only one of his favourite 
tragedies, but also an object that has always been stimulus and 
nourishment to the moralist—a looking-glass. His knowledge 
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of feminine vanity, however, was less profound than his didactic 
fervour, or he would never have written such a stanza as this : 


Her lovely tresses smoothly hung 
T’adorn the morrow’s bride, 
When death’s unerring dart was flung, 
And Sarah fell, and died. 
If I know anything of brides, whether in London or in Edgar- 
town, N.Y., they do not dress their hair the day before the wedding. 
As a specimen of a tragedy nearer home, let us take this : 


AN AWFUL DISPENSATION. 








The following lines refer to the death of Mrs, Phebe R. which occurred under 
the subjoined awfully melancholy circumstances. 

The unfortunate woman was in her thirty-fifth year, and had five small children, 
the youngest of whom was only thirteen weeks old. After the necessary arrange- 
ments had been observed, she bade adieu to her family, and having been strongly 
solicited, ascended a certain vehicle. The animal by which it was drawn becoming 
restive, poor Phebe, in a state of great excitement, attempted to leap out, and in 
doing so was killed on the spot. This dreadful occurrence took place within 
half an hour of her having taken leave of an affectionate husband and five helpless 
children. The gloomy circumstances were related to the writer, in melancholy 
detail, by the bereaved husband. 


The beautiful baby was wrapped in her arms, 
Its sorrow was hushed into rest ; 

By fostering kindness she quelled its alarms, 
And drew the dear child to her breast. 


Thus nourished, the babe had a mother’s embrace, 
And one that arose from the heart ; 

And leaving her dear in the happiest place 
With sorrow proceeded to part. 


The parting, though keen, had a dazzling beam— 
Hope ever enlightens our way ; 

Enchanting the heart, like the glow of a dream, 
For she said, ‘ I shall but briefly stay ! 


And at my returning, thy sweet rosy cheek, 
Will give me a hallowed repast !’ 

It is thus by our fancy we hear Phebe speak, 
But the day of her nurture had past. 


For Phebe had scarcely retired from her cot, 
Her loved ones been left with regret, 

Ere she dreadfully fell ; and sad was her lot, 
Her sun in oblivion set! 


What tongue can rehearse what her dear partner felt, 
When the tale of her woes had been told ? 

Like rush of a meteor, the blow had been dealt, 

The mystery none can unfold, 
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Yes ! his dearest had fled’at meridian hour, 
His dearest his children had left. 

The innocent babes in the absence of power, 
From fostering care had been cleft ! 


But God, whose designs are a fathomless deep, 
‘ Moves in a mysterious way ’ ; 

Not ceasing his footsteps in darkness to keep, 
Till time and its shadows decay. 


At that awful moment, with beamings of light, 
He'll over our faculties throw 

A power to discover He did what was right, 
And that was triumphant below ! 


That poem is not unworthy to be set beside the ode on the 
death of Stephen Dowling Bots, thus proving once again how 
great a book is “ Huckleberry Finn,’ where Emmeline Grangerford 
is (of course) to be found. 

Mr. Whur’s faith, it will be seen, was of the most elementary. 
He believed in this life as a preparation for the next; he believed 
we were all in the everlasting arms; he believed that affliction 
should yield to rhetoric, and he had, I fancy, no patience with those 
troubled ones who could hold out against his facile panaceas. 
Comfort, when one is as sure as this, and given a tender heart, 
becomes a simple thing. It resolves itself into the formula of 
Dr. Pangloss. To the bereaved and poverty-stricken, to the deaf 
and dumb, to the blind—even (as we shall see) to the armless and 
legless—the sympathetic Whur, prosperously and briskly exercising 
all his faculties, had messages of consolation, genuine if automatic. 
‘Never despond,’ he said; ‘God will make up to you for this,’ he 
said ; ‘ Your crown will be the brighter,’ said he. 

To take an extreme case, a youth who was saved from the wreck 
in which his father and mother, uncle, and nine brothers and sisters 
were drowned, was reminded that he himself was saved, and there- 
fore bidden to be of good optimistic cheer : 


Dost thou, in wandering there, that scene review ? 
And heeding that, canst thou forget the hand 

Which was outstretched when trembling rope became 
Thine only stay ? Deem not thyself preserved 

In hour so dark merely to ruminate 

On that event from gratitude apart : 

For then, when consternation spread around 

And none remained thy sinking heart to cheer, 
Jehovah's arm, although invisible, 

Wafted each billow, and was there to save ! 

Nor should’st thou cease His wond’rous power to heed, 
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Since He, though every earthly friend has fled, 
Can friendship raise to shape thy future way, 

And guiding thee in each succeeding scene, 

Thou wilt exclaim—‘ He hath done all things well |’ 


One feels that it would have been a cruel thing to ask this glib 
and beaming consoler why Jehovah’s arm was not beneath those 
other waves which engulfed the balance of the family. There are 
certain types of simple believers whom no sceptic but the dastard 
or the cad can attack, and the Rev. Cornelius Whur came high among 


them. 
In default of a catastrophe Mr. Whur would make himself 


comfortable in a cemetery. Tombstones never failed to move 
him. He has a number of poems upon graves, all amusing but 
too long to quote. As a specimen of his mortuary manner here is 
the exordium of ‘ The Lady’s Tomb’: 


A young gentleman, who is a Clergyman, and whe had the misfortune to lose 
his amiable lady a few weeks subsequently to her confinement, by a severe attack 
of influenza, gave instructions for a grave to be prepared, nine feet in depth, for 
the reception of her loved remains, intending, as he afterwards informed the 
author, to rest there himself. It may likewise be proper to inform the reader 
that the lady left behind a sweet little boy. About thirteen weeks previously 
to this sad event the writer had the honour of dining with this excellent young 
lady, and being in the neighbourhood in which she had resided he again waited 
upon the bereaved gentleman, and accompanied him to the melancholy spot 
where the sharer of his former joys was reposing. Several years afterwards this 
excellent Clergyman removed to a distant part of the kingdom, and in the lines 
which follow he is supposed, previously to his departure, to have visited the 
scene, and when standing by the tomb of the deceased lady her spirit is to be 
understood as having addressed him as she is represented to have done in the 
verses which are subjoined. 


The poem is, as usual, merely the same thing over again, but 
not so concise. One tomb poem I may, however, quote in full. 
With great daring it is written in the metre of ‘ The Soldier’s 
Dream,’ almost the least suitable that could be chosen by an 
indifferent technician. 


THE ROSE-COVERED GRAVE. 


The author, in passing through a beautiful churchyard in the county of Norfolk 
was particularly struck with the appearance of a recently covered grave, which 
was surrounded by a profusion of roses. Afterwards while proceeding on his 
journey he casually overtook the gentleman whose lady had been interred in 
the grave which had engaged his attention, and of whose sudden departure he gave 
the following relation: He had an only daughter, who at the period referred to 
was seriously indisposed, and who had been deploring that circumstance in con- 
Sequence of the inconvenience it occasioned in the family, The lady, who at that 
time was in perfect health, endeavoured to console the mind of her afflicted 
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daughter by exclaiming, ‘ Thank God, I am quite well, and will alleviate your 
sufferings!’ But within twenty minutes the affectionate mother, who had thus 
spoken, was a corpse, and in the above-named grave her remains were reposing, 


The morning arose, and its beauties were beaming, 
As they danced in her vision like snow-crested wave ; 
But alas ! as such splendours were brilliantly gleaming, 
She retired to repose in the rose-covered grave ! 


That hour was a season of gloomy decision, 
For no merciful hand was uplifted to save ; 
Nor aught to illumine the dark-clouded vision, 
As she stood on the brink of her rose-covered grave ! 


She’d heard too, to add to the keen separation, 
A long nurtured daughter despondently rave ; 
Nor could she but sigh for a dearer relation, 
Who would weep as she went to her rose-covered grave ! 


Yet she fell ’mid emotions of exquisite sorrow, 
So awfully did the grim monster behave ; 
And the sad apparatus was used on the morrow, 
To prepare for her rest in the rose-covered grave ! 


And there, as the breezes are wantonly playing, 
The beautiful buds will develop and wave ; 

And zephyrs will chance as their fragrance is straying 
To sweeten the scene of the rose-covered grave ! 


Such—such is the spot, yet this pleasing reflection 
May arise from His goodness who liveth to save— 
Though her spirit hath fled, it is ’neath His protection, 
Till she ceases to sleep in the rose-covered grave ! 


Here you see Mr. Whur at his happiest. He is the kind of man 
who would build his country house in the valley of the shadow. 
His very walking-stick smelt of mortality, for before it came to 
his hand 


it had been the property and daily companion of a gentleman (a member of the 
Church of England) who although a layman, most laudably employed several 
evenings in each week preaching to and instructing the peasantry in different cot- 
tages in his neighbourhood. This gentleman upon a certain occasion gathered 
what he supposed to be mushrooms, in eating of which himself, a sister, and a little 
boy were poisoned. 


But Cornelius was not always serious : he had his levities too. 
One of his poems describes his adventures on journeying into 
Northamptonshire to preach, and being arrested by mistake 
immediately on arrival and conveyed to the chief constable. The 
little error, however, led to the discovery of a whole nest of new 
and warm friends for the victim—pious gentlemen and amiable 
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r ladies, after his own heart—and he therefore had nothing but 
. gratitude for the adventure. But why do I narrate the incident 
when Mr. Whur’s own words are available ? 


On Sunday morning, March 5, 1843 [he writes], a certain minister [himself, for 
a pound !] who happened to be an entire stranger, was requested to preach in 
a place of worship which is situated in Northamptonshire. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, his object not having been properly understood, he was unceremoniously 
addressed by a Policeman, and by him taken to a gentleman who happened to be 
the Constable. But notwithstanding this unpropitious commencement, a large 
circle of friends was subsequently raised up, who treated the preacher in question 
with much Christian courtesy ; and it is by the express desire of a highly respect- 
able gentleman who was present upon the occasion that the singular circum- 
stance is referred to, and has a place in this volume. 





Another light, or less weighty, poem takes the form of an 
address to a dog in the possession of a chemist, ‘a gentleman of 
literary habits who mixes but little in society,’ whose affection 
for the animal altered not, no matter how variable the seasons. 
The ode concludes with this stanza : 


But, as for thee, such is thy state, 

Thou wouldst, hadst thou right organs, sing 
To magnify thy loaded plate, 
And bless the guiding hand of fate 

That put thee ’neath a Chemist’s wing ! 


Another poem more or less in this genre felicitates a happy but 
tardy couple under the straightforward title ‘The Unexpected 


Boy’: 

The following lines were addressed to a gentleman, who had no children save 
an only daughter, and as nearly thirteen years had elapsed since her birth, no 
addition to the family was contemplated. But contrary to previous calculation, 
a most interesting little boy vouchsafed to pay his parents an unexpected visit 
by introducing himself to notice, August 11, 1839. 


The poem opens thus : 


He who regulates the storm, 
Sends the rain and falling dew, 
Might as kind an act perform, 
And by lovely child—bless you ! 
Hath He not a thousand ways 
To increase His creature’s joy ? 
Have you not the happiest days 
| In the unexpected boy ? 





We come upon satire in the poem ‘ occasioned by hearing of 

a gentleman who occupies a rather distinguished position in the 

religious world, whose visits to the looking-glass, as some suppose, 
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are unbecoming, and too frequently repeated.’ But Mr. Whu’s 
heart was not in satirical jocular exercises. Pathos was his req] 
line: death and disaster and physical affliction. The maimed 
appealed to him at once, and he had a peculiar, almost Barnumesgue, 
faculty of alighting upon intelligent deformities; and having 
alighted upon them one may be sure that he lost no time in pointing 
out the compensations of their unhappy lot. An early poem in 
his first volume is addressed to a little girl ‘ who was born without 
either legs or arms, and who (of course) is altogether dependent 
upon her parents under all circumstances.’ The poem begins 
questioningly : 

Not having legs or arms how wilt thou play 

Thy part, or act life’s drama ? 


It continues : 


Thou wilt, I fear, find friends a rarity ! 

At least, such friends as thou wilt then require, 
Mere body as thou art, not having feet 

Or hands to help thee ; I thy state divine 

As most unpromising—from friends apart, 
And marvel greatly that thou hast no care, 
Nor yet a thought touching thy condition ! 


A voice from heaven, speaking through the child, supplies the 


solution : 
He, who sees all, 
Wealthy or indigent, effective or 
Feeble, who giveth each his daily food, 
Guarding from harm or lack unnumbered worlds, 
Directs His eye on me complacently ! 


In another and similar case the precise assistance rendered to 
the afflicted by heaven is explained. The poem is called ‘The 
Armless Artist,’ and it was ‘ suggested by seeing an artist who was 
born without arms, who supports himself and his parents also by 
his profession. The parties, being but in humble life, the circum- 
stance ought to be viewed as one of Jehovah’s extraordinary 
methods of relieving those who were in a trying situation.’ The 
poem opens thus, a moment or so after the birth of the prodigy : 


‘ Alas! alas!’ the father said, 
‘O what a dispensation ! 
How can we be by mercy led, 
In such a situation ? 
Be not surprised at my alarms, 
The dearest boy is without arms !’ 
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The monologue goes on in an increase of pessimism, ending with 
these expressions of despair : 


‘I have no hope, nor confidence, 
The scene around is dreary ; 
How can I meet such vast expense ? 
I am by trying, weary. 
You must, my dearest, plainly see, 
This armless boy will ruin me.’ 


The prose argument has already told us, in defiance of art, 
what the sequel was. The boy became an accomplished artist ; 








but whether he held the brush in his mouth or in his toes we are 
not informed. If he was half as good as the armless artist whose 
pencil drawings are exhibited in a stationer’s in Holborn, he was 
a wonder indeed. 

It was a lady, it will be remembered, who commissioned the 
first poem in Mr. Whur’s book, and one gathers from a perusal 
of his pages that he held himself always very ready to obey the 
behests of the fairer members of his flock ; although now and then 
wefind him accepting poetical suggestions from gentlemen too. For 
example, the poem entitled ‘The Early Adieu,’ although even 
without an invitation Mr. Whur must inevitably have written it, 
was requested by a young gentleman to whom this sad and untimely 
farewell was breathed. Let Mr. Whur relate the melancholy circum- 
stances : 

The lines below refer to the premature departure of an interesting young 
lady, whose hand had been promised to a gentleman between whom and herself 
a mutual attachment had existed for several years. For some considerable 
time the health of this amiable young lady had been declining, and early in 1839 


alarming symptoms rendered her removal to a more salubrious part of the kingdom 
indispensable. 

But alas! it was too late, and the change of scene not having produced any 
of its desired effects, an immediate return to her native village became impera- 
tively necessary. 

The young lady, therefore, under the care of her parents and the object of her 
anxious solicitude, after five days of successive travelling arrived at home. But 
ere the shades of evening had enveloped the place which gave her birth, she, 
leaning her head upon the shoulder of the young gentleman, whispered adieu ! 

The writer afterwards saw the grave of this accomplished young lady, and by 
the request of her unfortunate lover introduces the melancholy circumstance to 
the notice of his readers. 


It is a question if the bereaved lover was Mr. Whur’s ultimate 
quarry. I fancy he wrote more for the ladies than for the gentle- 
men, and, like all poets, had one Laura, one Beatrice, most prominent 


inhis thoughts. Mr. Whur mentions no names, but we are probably 
35—2 
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within our rights in assuming the female friend of his finest 
poetical effort to be that divinity. She was not his own, this lady 
—this Female—but another’s. She was the ‘ accomplished wife 
of an eminent minister of the gospel.’ But she was Mr. Whu’s 
ideal : she fulfilled his conditions. She, of all the ladies with whom 
he drank tea, was the one chosen by him to be described as the 
perfect type. 


In this imperfect, gloomy scene 
Of complicated ill, 
How rarely is a day serene, 
The throbbing bosom still ! 
Will not a beauteous landscape bright, 
Or music’s soothing sound, 
Console the heart, afford delight, 
And throw sweet peace around ? 
They may, but never comfort lend, 
Like an accomplish’d female friend ! 


With such a friend, the social hour 
In sweetest pleasure glides ; 

There is in female charms a power 
Which lastingly abides— 

The fragrance of the blushing rose, 
Its tints and splendid hue, 

Will with the season decompose, 
And pass as flitting dew ; 

On firmer ties his joys depend 

Who has a polish’d female friend ! 


The pleasures which from thence arise 
Surpass the blooming flower, 

For though it opens to the skies, 
It closes in an hour ! 

Its sweetness is of transient date, 
Its varied beauties cease— 

They can no lasting joys create, 
Impart no lasting peace; 

While both arise, and duly blend 

In an accomplish’d female friend ! 


As orbs revolve and years recede, 
As seasons onward roll, 

The fancy may on beauties feed, 
With discontented soul ! 

A thousand objects bright and fair 
May for a moment shine, 

Yet many a sigh and many a tear 
But mark their swift decline ; 

While lasting joys the man attend 

Who has a faithful female friend ! 


That is the poem—that is the Rev. Cornelius Whur’s master- 
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ice. It is sad to think that the lady remains unknown. One 
would like, with caution, to make inquiries as to her descendants. 
Her great-granddaughter or great-great-granddaughter may have 
a hockey-stick over her shoulder at this moment; may be in 
Holloway ; or, atavism intervening, may be ‘ polished’ too. We 
shall probably never know. 


E. V. Lucas. 











BY THE HOAR APPLE TREE. 
BY MAJOR G. F. MACMUNN, D.S.O., R.F.A. 


Once upon a time I, Chuang Tzu, dreamed I was a butterfly, fluttering hither 
and thither. To ali intents and purposes I was a butterfly. I was conscious 
only of following my senses as a butterfly. Iwas unconscious of my individu. 
ality asa man. Suddenly I awoke, and then I was myself again. Now I do not 
know whether I was then a man dreaming I was a butterfly, or whether I am now 
a butterfly dreaming I am a man. 


So wrote the famous ‘ Butterfly ’ Chuang, the Chinese philosopher 
of the fifth and fourth centuries before Christ, and so do I now 
write the following, wondering if I be John Nye, a gunner of the 
Cinque Ports Artillery, dreaming of the Great Conquest, or if I be 
John Nye the lame Saxon of the Sussex Weald, dreaming I am an 
artilleryman of the twentieth century. 

The hoar apple tree still stands on Telham Down, and the 
great Roman road to London still passes through Silver Hill, and 
here lie I, Nye the Saxon, dreaming I am an artilleryman, or I 
Nye the artilleryman dreaming I am the Saxon peasant. If I be 
Nye the peasant, I spent last night sleeping by the gorse on Telham 
Down, and if I be the gunner, I lay out in bivouac alongside the 
forty-pounder train halfway from Silver Hill to Battle. . . . 

And this is what Nye the Saxon saw, musing under the gorse 
on the open down, looking over to Peofvensea and Bulverhythe, too 
lame to serve the Godwinsson as a soldier, so employed as a silent 
watch. It was mid-October, and the heavy dew that was almost 
frost glistened on his fair beard and on the hair of his woollen 
jerkin. And this is what he mused on, staring into the violet haze 
and the mist from off the sea. How for six dull months that summer 
had he seen King Harold keep his militia together on the Saxon 
shore, lest the Norman find wind to cross the Channel. For these 
same six months of western and northerly winds the English fleet 
had swept that Channel, and the militia had murmured, as militia 
will, at the time spent away from home and harvest, with never a 
fight to hearten them. How, weary at heart, King Harold had 
dismissed them to their crops, had set out himself to London by the 
Roman road, and had ordered his fleet to the Thames. Then as he 

got to London, lo! Harold Haardrada, the Norseman, another 
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daimant to the throne of England, with Tostig Godwinsson, the 
King’s own brother, had landed in the North—so ran the news— 
no man quite knew where. 

Since the prior evil is usually the more pressing, away north 
had tramped the King and his household troops, praying always 
that no south wind should blow till they marched down again, and 
all the time the Roman high street slipping away behind them. 

The day after the town of York had surrendered to Harold of 
Norway, the victor at Fulford Fields, Harold of England and his 
South Saxons, with half the English Danes of the Danelagh, swept 
through York, to find the Norseman mustering his men on Stamford 
Flats to enter in triumph the surrendered town. As both the 
armies struggled into line, there came the parley from brother 
Tostig Godwinsson, the outlaw, that drew forth the answer that 
rang through the length and breadth of Merrie England: . . . ‘ The 
terms that Harold of England offers his cousin Harold Sigurdsson 
of Norway . . . seven foot of English soil, or since he be a tall man, 
as much more as he be taller than other men.’ 

Taking the invaders in some surprise, the English fell on them 
by the Derwent and Stamford Bridge, till the fight rolled up to 
the Landwaster, the ruthless banner of Harold of Norway, beneath 
which he fell, for all his pains, and with him outlaw Tostig. 

And such of the Norsemen who escaped the English anger fled 
away to their ships at Recal, and were chased up and down the high 
seas by the English cruisers. Then, as Harold of England sat at 
banquet a day or two later in York, in honour of his victory and to 
rest his tired troops, news came that the wind had shifted south, 
and that William the Norman had landed on the Saxon shore, 
three days after the battle of Stamford Bridge. 

So back to London, down the Roman road, hurried Harold and 
his housecarles and such of his levies as had enough discipline to 
follow him, and as he marched the local militia tailed in to his call. 
As he came south to London, with Gurth and Leofwine, stopping 
by the way to pray to his Holy Rood, many a tale of woe and alarm 
was brought to him. How the invaders, shipload on shipload, 
galley-crew on galley-crew, Breton and Norman, Frenchman and 
freelance, with all the borrowed trappings of Europe, had landed 
on the old flats at Peofvensea, where Julius Cesar himself perhaps 
had landed over a thousand years before. Where, after him, had 
landed, men said, Atlle and Cissa and every Jute and Saxon raider 
that had now become the English. 
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Fast from Peofvensea had ridden an English thegn, with tales of 
the countless hordes of French and of all the ravaging of fair Sussex 
and the burning of the newly garnered crops. But Harold in 
London tarried perforce, tarried and swore—swore again by his 
Holy Rood, while his tardy militia gathered and his housecarles 
rested, too old a soldier to be tempted to the coast ere he was 
ready. And since Harold would not come, and William dared 
not leave his base and his entrenchment on Hastings heights, the 
Norman must needs try and draw the English down to him. And 
draw them he did, by more rape and raid and fire, till at last Harold, 
and Cedric and Gurth his brothers, marched south before their 
time for very anger. But the little Englanders Edwin and Morcar, 
the Eorles of the North, sat and sulked at home, so that the men of 
Kent and Sussex and the Danelagh alone met the storm—which 
was exactly as William had planned. Sore tried had been Harold 
the King, whom William and his enemies called Harold Godwins- 
son—though Godwinsson he was and lawful King as well—by a 
summons to vacate the throne, by specious offers of arbitration, 
and finally by tempting challenge to single combat. The which was 
so enticing that Harold near forgot his kingship. 

So it had come about that by Friday, the 13th of October, the 
King and his South Saxons formed up on the heights on Senlac 
Down, which some men call Saint-lache, athwart the narrow isthmus 
followed by the Roman road, hard by the hoar apple tree that every 
south-west wind had swept year in, year out, for a hundred years and 
more. Then and there the English dug themselves in with ditch 
and fence and wattle. Seven miles away, the invaders sat in their 
fortified camp on Hastings Bluff, their way to march out and forage 
afield barred and blocked by the English across the Roman highway, 
whose flanks rested on the Peofvensea marsh to the west and the 
Rother fens to the east. Each leader had manceuvred for the best 
grip, and the Englishman had won it, thanks to Harold’s knowledge 
of war and country, so that the Norman could but attack an en- 
trenched line or starve. 

Ail this and more, or less, floated through the mind of Saxon 
Nye, too lame to join the Telham levy, but active and acute enough 
to be left to lie out the night through on Telham Down to watch 
for the coming Norman. And so Nye sat a-dreaming, a dream 
within a dream, in the hoar frost on the down, that early morning of 
the 14th of October, 1066. Away to the west and below stretched 
the white cliffs of Bulverhythe, as they stretch to this day, and 
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where men say William gave a soldier all the land he could cover 
with a bull’s hide. Out beyond the marshes of Saxon Peofvensea 
and Roman Anderida, lay ship on ship and galley on galley, beached 
high on the fore-shore, glistening white in the rising sun of the 
crisp October morning. All seemed well with the land, from the 
great grey moor and marsh below to the sun-flushed coppice atop 
the down. 

As Nye stretched himself, he looked over across to Senlac, and 
saw the long line of wattle and earth entrenchment, and high on the 
mound by the hoar apple tree, that some said the British of old had 
planted, the flag of England. Bitterly he cursed his lame leg, 
that he too could not be there by the standard, and then, turning 
south to Silver Hill, cursed himself that could not even keep his 
watch aright. While he had slumbered through the frosty hours 
of dawn, the Norman had filed from his camp, and was even now 
deploying over Telham Down, so that the watcher by the patch 
of gorse and broom had no course but to stay where his own care- 
lessness had caught him, like many another foolish sentry before 
and since. And, as he watched, the great French host broke and 
formed by companies and troops and squadrons, while Duke William 
himself rode to the front and donned his hauberk before all his force. 
Backsey-fore he donned it too, for an omen, and swore that it was 
right, ay, and that black was white too, if he, Duke William 
‘Par le splendeur Dex’ so willed it, and none should say him nay. 
By him rode Bishop Odo his brother, armed and swinging his mace, 
Taillefer who sang so well, and close behind him Count Rollo, 
with Toustain the White, and the consecrated banner. He on the 
Flemish horse must be Ralph of Couchies, and with him famous 
Walter Gifford of Langueville, and many another too of whom Nye 
had heard the white pilgrim speak in the village of Saxe a fortnight 
before. A goodlie company in all truth, to commit high trespass 
in Merrie England and burn honest Saxon homesteads ! 

And all the while Harold the King and his housecarles and the 
cheery English militia looked down from their palisade on Senlac 
heights, every man from King to kern afoot like sturdy Englishmen 
who hated foreign fashion. 

Then Nye saw the Norman form his host in three solid divisions, 
archers and crossbows in front, then the pikemen, and lastly the 
mailed squadrons. Away on the left by the lower ground pressed 
the Bretons ; in the centre, towards the high ground where waved 
the English standard and the dragon of Wessex, headed the Norman 
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column itself; and on the right along the road the French 
company. 

As he watched, he saw young Aluric, a fellow watcher, dart from 
a forward tuft of broom and hurry back to tell his King the latest 
news, and as he looked again and swore in impotence the whole 
line moved down from Telham to the swamp below and up the 
Senlac rise. Then as the challengers breasted the rise and arrows 
flew, the din of battle came across to him. ‘ Aie Dex! Aie Dex!’ 
from the Norman, ‘ Ut! Ut!’ from the English, who jeered again 
at the fierce flushed faces that pressed up to the palisade. Axe on 
hauberk, mace and morning star, javelin echoing on metalled 
shield, sword ringing on helm, hammer and cut and thrust, die 
and be damned, and the devil take the hindmost! ... and the 
Norman-French recoiled from the high palisade and the wall of 
English shields, till Nye near shouted for joy, and a frightened 
hare squealed past him. 

Again and again he saw the knights press on, in riot of chargers 
and revel of blows, and ill went the day for the strangers, while 
William sat and watched and waited his chance to come, as come 
it does to every man. Ay, and come it had too, for as the 
Breton broke before the English, the militia louts must needs break 
theirs too, and rush forward in unrestrained pursuit. A smile played 
on the face of the Norman duke. ‘ Bid the Breton reserve charge 
again,’ quoth he, ‘and half-way up the slope let them break and 
flee untouched.’ Then the Breton horse swung out and up as the 
English militia straggled back and re-formed. The sun rose high on 
the autumn sky and beat on the polished armour, while again the 
exultant English ‘Ut! Ut!’ came down on the northern breeze. 
Then as Duke William had planned, so it came about, for the Bretons 
turned and fled and the militia again rushed out to chase them. 
Right across the ground at them charged the Norman mounted 
reserve, and, taking the broken militia in flank, pressed up and 
through and over the English line and its half-defended palisade. 
After them poured the débris of the earlier battle. Once through 
the palisade, the Normans turned right-handed against the English 
centre, and what was once a battle now became a series of combats. 
Charge and counter-charge, blow and quick return, and the dead 
and dying thick below the shields in the unshorn grass, and still the 
Gonfanon over all. Till now the stern grey eyes of the King had 
watched the stress of battle unmoved, as a reliant leader should ; 
but now with a shout of ‘ Holy Cross, Holy Cross of Waltham ! ’ he 
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and his housecarles tried to turn the scales, till Gurth and Leofwine, 
the royal brothers, fell. But dogged and despairing on fought 
Harold till he too fell from a flight of arrows, and round him the 
last of the English thegns and eorles. 

Then a great cry went up, that Nye too, crouched in his thicket, 
heard above the noise of battle. ‘Harold Godwinsson is dead, 
dead! Woe! woe for England !’ and each broken company fought 
for space to die, or fought dogged to leave the field and gain the 
fens, sore and broken and dismayed, but dogged ever. And the 
sun sank in the grey behind Beachy Head—and as it sank then 
so it sinks now, yesterday, to-day, and for ever—and the blue 
mist rising from the marshes hid the writhing French in the Malle- 
fosse, on whom, too eager, an English remnant had fallen and 
wreaked its bitterness. Hid too the poor clay on Senlac Hill, and 
the broken squads of militia and the square where the old guard 
sold their lives. . . . ‘ Aie Dex!’ and ‘ Ut! Ut!’ and ‘ Woe is me 
for England !’ 

Then, since Nye dared not move, he too, weary and sore at 
heart, must needs weep himself to sleep in the gorse, and dream he 
was Nye the Cinque Ports artilleryman, or how in a thousand years 
we all forget the things that puzzle us now. For as he slept, so 
sleeps the pride of other days, and John Nye the gunner, dreaming 
of Senlac field in his bivouac shelter, turned at the sound of revevlle 
to see the dark barrels of those dogs of war, the 40-pounder train, 
parked on Telham Down, hard by the King’s turnpike. Then as 
the sun rose to the trumpet call, and a turret of the Abbey glinted 
rose-red, there was no sign that the last day of the English had ever 
risen on Telham, or that it ever would, as Time fingers on his rosary. 
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4A ROMANCE OF THE GREY FELLS. 


BY HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Priscitta had forgotten Peggy Mathewson soon after they had 
passed her by. She was thinking of Reuben, sauntering step by 
step beside her, and of the new, elusive joy there was in these April 
gloaming-tides which she remembered from her childhood. 

As in all joy, there was a corner somewhere, unswept by the 
cool evening breeze, which harboured distrust of happiness. It was 
not Reuben she distrusted—for she was one of the brave, simple 
kind who, once loving, are hard to move from faith; it was not 
belief in God’s ulterior harshness, which is the cold refuge of the 
weak; it was a doubt of the reality of what she felt, a looking out 
toward something steadier and more calm. 

‘Troubled still?’ asked Gaunt, recovering quickly from the 
shock of meeting Peggy, now that all danger from it was over 
for the present. 

* It seems too good, that is all,’ she answered. 

And then he talked to her, as they moved through the quiet 
after-light and neared the stile that brought them to the croft of 
Good Intent. He put his love, his hopes of a finer life, his resolu- 
tions for the future days, into words that would have moved a 
harder and more clear-sighted maid than Cilla. He talked once 
more of foreign lands, and again of this sweet Garth that lay about 
them, and he twined his love of Cilla through it all like a golden 
thread. 

Priscilla forgot that dark corner where vague distrust span 
webs like a spider in a dusky room. Out of her heart she gave her 

love to Gaunt; and, because her heart was full, she needs must 
laugh. 

* Reuben, we’ve not told father yet.’ 


1 Copyright, 1908, by Halliwell Sutcliffe, in the United States of America. 
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‘No, but we will do soon. What’s the thought in your bonnie 
head, Cilla ? ’ 

‘Why, that I must wash my face, for I’ve been crying. Father 
is never so tired o” nights but he looks at me at home-coming, and 
he seems to know if an eyelash lies out o’ place.’ 

This side the stile, where they had halted, there was a well- 
spring for the cattle—a trough of stone, all but hidden long since 
by the mosses and the ferns that fed greedily upon the water. 
Priscilla turned her back on him, and, stooping, dipped her kerchief 
in the well. 

‘Good-night,’ she said demurely, when she was satisfied that 
the stains of the night’s tumult were removed. 

‘Ah, but not so quietly, if you please.’ 

So she reached up her face to him ; and then he said he would 
wait till she was safely home, for even the home-croft held dangers 
when you loved a maid. And Priscilla tripped happily across the 
grey-dark grass, and, because she was happy, she turned at the 
bend of the mistal-yard and hooted like a barn-owl, to let Reuben 
know that she was safe. Cilla had learned from Billy the Fool the 
tricks and whimsies of the bird-songs, and Gaunt laughed as he 
turned homeward. 

He did not follow the wandering line of the stream this time, 
but took a straight course across the fields—a course that led 
him, as it chanced, to the gate over which Peggy Mathewson was 
leaning, still fighting despair as best she might. Her back was 
turned to him, but even in the dim light Gaunt could not mistake 
the figure ; he bit his lip impatiently, and wondered if he should 
pass on and climb the wall a little further up. 

‘Nay, she would know, though she won’t seem to see me now,’ 
he muttered. ‘ Best have it out, and have done with it.’ 

He moved quietly to the gate, and laid a hand on her arm. 
‘Peggy’ he began. 

She swept his hand away, and turned on him, and Reuben 
Gaunt, who had seen mainly the softer side of women until now, 
was awed by the storm that broke about him. She said little; 
but in her voice, in every movement of her body, there was con- 
tempt &nd loathing. 

‘Get you home!’ she cried, pointing across the grey haze of 
the fields. ‘Get home to your kennel, Reuben Gaunt. D’ye 
think I want such as you to come touching me ?’ 

‘ But, lass—— 
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* Ay, and but lass and but lass—and you want to explain, and 
explain—fool Reuben, haven’t I learned your tricks and your 
wheedlesome ways by thistime ? Little Miss Good Intent is younger 
to em. Come out of your kennel to-morn, and talk to her ; she'll 
believe ye, maybe.’ 

* We'd best not part in anger,’ he stammered. 

*Hadn’t we? "Tis the only way we are like to part. I’m 
waiting for my lad, as I told Miss Priscilla just now. He'll explain 
to ye, Reuben Gaunt, if that’s what lies in your mind.’ 

The suggestion of physical cowardice—not true of him at any 
time—stung Gaunt as much as anything the girl had said or left 
unsaid. 

“If that’s so, I'll wait for him here with you, Peggy,’ he said, 
holding his ground. 

For a moment she relented. Gaunt was always showing her 
glimpses of a certain hardihood and courage which she liked to see 
in man or woman. Then she remembered Cilla, and saw again the 
look those two had worn as they came down the fields to meet her— 
came whispering, hand in hand, as if they robbed no woman of her 
birthright. 

‘Will you go?’ she cried. ‘I’ve done with you, Reuben 
Gaunt, and you with me, and ’twill be a far day and an ill day that 
brings me within speaking length of you again.’ 

‘ As you like,’ he said doggedly. ‘I only wanted to——’ 

* Ay, to explain! Reuben, I’m too old to your tricks.’ 

The tiredness and the scorn of those last words left Gaunt no 
choice. Without a word, he set a hand on the top bar of the gate, 
vaulted it, and passed out into the greyness of the night. 

“He should end that way,’ said Peggy, looking after him. 
“Sometimes he’ll take a three-barred gate too many, all in his 
easy style, and light on his head the further side.’ 

Tired out with passion, wearied of scorn, she turned to wander 
up the stream. And she met her lad, and walked with him; and 
he was known by the name of heart-break to the few who believe 
in such old-world superstitions. 

Cilla of the Good Intent, meanwhile, after crossing the croft 
in safety and giving her brown-owl’s cry to Reuben, had gone 
indoors. Yeoman Hirst was sitting by the fire—it was rarely 
so warm in Garth but what a fire o’ nights was pleasant—and he 
was nursing a long clay pipe in his hand. He had been counting 
his gains in live stock during this propitious lambing-time ; but 
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he looked up quickly as Priscilla entered, and in his glance there 
was that close-seated affection which proved Cilla right when 
she had guessed that he would mark the least sign of trouble in 
her face. 

‘Look’st brave and well, Cilla!’ was his greeting. ‘Got the 
wind into your cheeks, eh? Now, I do begin to think, spite o’ 
being your father, that you’ve some claim to be called bonnie, like.’ 

Priscilla was not so happy as she had been a moment since. 
This steady warmth of greeting seemed out of keeping with the 
quick, random happiness she had seized by stealth to-night. It had 
init something of the security she had missed in Reuben’s wooing. 

‘ Ah, shame to go spoiling your own lass, father! ’ she answered. 
‘And see, you have no horn of ale beside you.’ 

‘Not like to have, till you come in. I must be getting old 
and daft, Cilla, for I cannot rightly taste the wholesome bitter in 
my evening draught, unless you come and fill it.’ 

She busied herself in filling the horn from the cask of October 
ale which stood in the outer kitchen. In outward seeming she 
was the same Cilla as of old—capable and gentle, wholesome to look 
at, careful of a good man’s wants; yet until now she had never 
known what it meant to hold any but a trifling secret from her 
father. 

‘Now, sit ye down, Cilla,’ said Hirst, after a quiet pull at his 
ale. ‘Sit ye down, and tell he all about your day at Keta’s Well. 
I’m in good humour, lass. I’ve been thinking, while you tarried 
shamefully, that never was such a lambing-time in Garth. These 
Scotch ewes are well enough—like ’em best of all, for my part— 
but they’re shy of dropping twins. Seems there’s a fairy-wand 
about, Cilla. I go to bed o’ night, and hear the lark whistle me 
up next morning, and walk up the pastures—and there’s another 
ewe twinned lambs. The land’s fair white wi’ the younglings.’ 

It was Priscilla’s unrest that answered, and the words slipped 
from her unawares. ‘ You’re boasting in April, father, and I’ve 
heard that wise folk never boast till May is out—and seldom 
then.’ 

The farmer ran his hand along the arm of his high-backed 
chair, in token of his faith that touching wood was a sure antidote 
to pride. ‘There, you’re a lile, trim farmer’s wife already, Cilla!’ 
he cried. ‘Wouldn’t you trust even such a weather-time as 
this ?’ 

Cilla thought of to-night’s wooing weather, of how little, after 
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all, she trusted it. ‘I’ve seen a foot of snow in May, father,’ she 
answered. 

Hirst gave out that thunder laugh of his which rattled the pewter 
on the shelves. ‘Oh, and have you, maid? How many, then, 
has your father seen? Never get older that way myself, Cilla— 
sure as heartsome weather comes, I believe in’t like a brother. 
There may come a storm in May enough to ding the house-walls in, 
but, come the next soft spring, ye’ll find me like a lad again, 
thinking that lollipops will never end.’ 

He filled his pipe afresh, then kindled it with one of the paper 
spills which Cilla took from the mantelshelf and lit for him at the 
wide hearth. 

‘David is late,’ he said. ‘Promised to be here by now, to 
talk over a matter of some wheel-axles I want from him, and to join 
me in a pipe.’ 

‘David? Is David coming to-night ?’ 

The girl was surprised by her own terror of David’s coming. To 
hold a secret from her father,was ill enough—but to meet David, 
just to-night—she could not bear it. 

‘ Well, no, it seems he’s not,’ the other answered drily, ‘or 
he’d have been here by now, surely. So you’ve had your frolic, 
lass, at Keta’s Well? And your packages all came up before you, 
with a message from Will the Driver that you were following on. 
Likely pranks these—finished the day with a gossip, eh? Your 
mother was the best soul that ever lived, but she always relished 
a gossip, I remember.’ 

Cilla had taken up some knitting work, and bent her head under 
the pretence that she had dropped a stitch. Her father’s trust in 
her, his kindly banter, the old home look of everything, were each 
a separate reproach. 

‘I walked from Willow Beck Bar, father. The evening was so 
still, and the look of the quiet fields tempted me.’ 

‘Would have tempted me, too. So long as you picked up no 
wastrel on the road—but there, that’s not your way, lile lass.’ 

If John Hirst had not turned to his horn of ale, he must have 
seen the discomfiture in Cilla’s face. She had told him the truth, 
yet knew that it was half a lie; and the shame of it was bitter to 
Priscilla of the Good Intent. To be sure, Reuben would come to- 
morrow, or the morrow after, and have his say, and all would be 

explained ; but this evening there was a barrier between the yeoman 
and herself, and she was tempted to tell all and have done with it. 
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David the Smith, meanwhile, had not forgotten his promise to 
Hirst; but on his way to keep it he found himself a half-hour 
before his time, and, meeting Billy the Fool in the fields, had good- 
humouredly joined him in a saunter. 

It was Billy’s special season, this flood-tide of the spring— 
the season when he could show many secrets to such folk as 
loved the hedgerows and the fields. For he knew more field-lore, 
it was said in Garth, than any five men in the country-side ; he 
had leisure and patience, and a deep, inarticulate love of birds, 
such as led him to watch for hours and days, if need be, until he 
found the home of some shy pair. Beneath the patience and 
the love, moreover, he had an instinct that came from kinship. 
The broadcloth and the whimsies of his fellow-men were things 
apart from him ; the natural, free habits of his fellow-beasts and 
fellow-birds were understandable. 

David the Smith, as he went up and down with his boon 
comrade, had a feigned interest at first in the nests which Billy 
showed him ; for he was thinking of Priscilla. But by and by his 
interest awoke ; he saw the blackbird’s dappled clutch of five, and 
the wise throstle looking at him as she sat brooding, and the hedge- 
sparrow’s ragged nest, built in the kink of a grey limestone wall 
and bottomed with blue eggs; and he felt his boyhood coming back 
to him. Days when he had climbed and slipped over the stone 
fences, had thrust and edged his way through prickly thorn-hedges, 
had felt the magic of finding treasure-trove in trim-lined nests, and 
thereafter had gone home to be thrashed, with great content, 
for his torn clothes—these days returned to David, and he was 
4 lad again, and once again the miracle of spring was quietly 
dusting cobwebs from his eyes. 

‘Now, there’s a wren a-sitting over across yond field,’ said 
Billy. ‘Wouldn’t ye come, with a body, David the Smith, and 
see yond same ? ” 

‘Another day, Billy, another day. I’m due with Farmer Hirst, 
and must be getting back.’ 

‘Well, then, a body must turn when he must turn. There’s no 
denying that, David the Smith. I’m going to see the little shy 
bird a-sitting myself, so I'll bid ye good e’en.’ 

Billy the Fool was moving away, after the loose, easy way he 


, had of carrying his great body, when he felt a lack of something, 


and stopped and turned about. 
‘Suppose ye had a fil] o’ baccy on ye, David the Smith ?’ 
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‘ Ay, lad—three, if ye’ll take them.’ 

‘Nay, I’m only wanting one,’ said the other, briskly filling his 
pipe—‘ and a match, as a body’s body might say.’ 

He lit his pipe, nodded tranquilly at David, then went up the 
fields. David watched his unhurried stride, the unhurried trail of 
smoke that drifted in his wake. 

‘A born smoker, is the lad. Pufis none too fast and none too 
slow, but fair as if he had ’twixt this and Judgment to finish his 
*baccy in. No wonder Billy needs only a match at a time; yond 
pipeful will burn its way till there isn’t a strand o” baccy left in’t,’ 

In some dim way, David Blake was awakening nowadays from 
that bluntness and reserve which, even towards himself, it had been 
his habit to maintain. In part he was vastly diffident, and in part 
his days were filled with earnest labour, so that all his life he had 
feared to indulge in what he named ‘ fancy feelings.’ Yet to-night, 
as he saw the utter content of Billy the Fool, he was moved toa 
speculation which, before the spring came in, he would have counted 
dreaminess. 

* Will die a lad, yond Fool Billy,’ he muttered, as the summing. 
up of all his thoughts. ‘He’s the only man of his age in Garth 
that’s what ye might call rightly happy. Has no worries, he, and 
can make a wise fool like myself see ladhood pictured all afresh 
in a clutch of blackbird eggs. Would swop places with Billy, I 
rather fancy, if the chance were gi’en me.’ 

He gave a last look at the evening hills, the evening fields, 
behind him ; and for the first time he wondered if Priscilla’s refusal 
of his suit were final. Greatly brave in speculation was David 
the Smith to-night, and the mere hope that Cilla might find second 
thoughts—a hope slender as a reed, but real for all that—set a 
new light in his eyes and a brisker movement in his feet as he 
stepped out toward Good Intent. 

He crossed the‘high ground overlooking Willow Beck, and as he 
walked he kept looking constantly into the valley. So gently the 
gloaming filtered down the valley’s length, like a wide stream of 
silver-grey—so prayerful and so still the evening was—that a 
man of harder heart than David might well have found his eyes go 
seeking peace and finding it. 

‘ She’s bonnie, when all’s said, is Garth Valley,’ was his thought; 
‘and here am I, all late for Farmer Hirst.’ 

Suddenly he halted, though wishing to get forward. Through 
the silver-grey of Garth Valley two figures came ; as yet they were 
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no more than outlined against the grey, but David was held by 
some unhappy intuition, and he needs must stay and watch them at 
a nearer distance. 

Slow, but pitiably sure for David the Smith, their progress was ; 
and soon, though it was too far to know their faces, he knew them 
by their carriage and their walk. Spring was over in a moment for 
David, but boyhood was not altogether past, it seemed, for he felt 
his throat grow big, and his eyes were smarting. 

Once, as he watched them, they stopped, came closer still 
together, and went on again ; and over David—whom folk thought 
slow and cheery, not given to feeling over-much—there passed the 
bitterness of death. 

It was no selfish love he had for Cilla. To see any man so 
close to the lile lass, whom he had watched over so long, would 
have been a grief, because he frankly sought her for himself these 
days; but had the man been honest, clean of his hands, David the 
Smith would have felt no bitterness, only a self-sorrow that he would 
not have nursed for long, because such sickliness was foreign to 
him. 

‘If it had been anyone but Gaunt,’ he said, ‘anyone in all 
Garth village save Reuben Gaunt! Lord knows I hate the willowy, 
slim way of the man, and he’ll send Priscilla’s happiness abroad— 
ay, will he, like any ladkin blowing bubbles for a frolic on his 
mother’s doorstep.’ 

He turned away, and he thought that he could not bear to go to 
Good Intent to-night. Yet he had promised, and David’s word, 
till now, had been good as Queen’s coin in Garth village. 

Up and down the fields he wandered. If Cilla were not sure 
to meet him at Good Intent, he could have gone at once, and covered 
up his bitterness from Farmer Hirst as best he might ; but it was 
nearing dark, and he knew that she would return before the last of 
nightfall came. 

‘I cannot bear to see the lile lass, and never speak a warning 
word ! ’ he cried. 

Out of the silence presently there came a cry—Priscilla’s call 
to Gaunt, in token that she had crossed the home-croft in safety— 
and David bent an ear and listened. 

‘Only a daft old barn-owl,’ he muttered. ‘ Birds and their 
ways, and maids and their ways—I’m weary of ’em.’ 

David was unlike himself, and knew it. It was well for growing 
lads to be peevish at these times, but he was old enough, he had 
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fancied, to have learned common sense. So he squared his 
shoulders ; and his face, in the gathering dusk, wore the look he had 
when he was driving a stake into the ground or was hammering a 
horseshoe on the anvil. 

‘Tl go,’ he said. ‘Promises run down the wind, they say, 
and catch in any hedgerow—but not David’s promises to Farmer 
Hirst. Bless me, and there’s a letter in my pocket all the while, 
and I’d forgotten it!’ 

He set out in earnest this time for Good Intent, not heeding 
the beauty of the grey night; and he came to the wicket-gate 
that opened on the garden at the rear of the farmstead, and went 
down the five steps leading to the door, and knocked. 

‘Step in, David!’ sounded Hirst’s big voice. ‘I knew you'd 
come, lad, though I said you wouldn’t.’ 

David the Smith opened and went in; and he felt himself for- 
lorn, seeing the look of things within doors. On one side of the 
hearth, with its back to him, was the hooded chair in which the 
farmer took his ease at nights ; and a rough-coated elbow showing 
round the corner of the oak, a haze of blue smoke curling up toward 
the rafters, witnessed to Hirst’s presence. On the other side, 
facing David as he entered, sat Priscilla, her work on her lap 
her eyes on the fire that threw quiet, homely patches of ruddy 
light and sombre shadow round about the room. The farm-dog, 
Fanny, stretched at full length beside the fender, was too full of 
dreams to do aught save wag her tail in a feeble way, though she 
knew that one of her oldest friends had come. 

It was home, thought David the Smith; no subtle detail was 
wanting to complete this picture of fair prosperity and honest 
ease and fellowship—no detail lacking to save David an added 
pang. He had been content, till lately, with his work, his freedom, 
his trim little house with its garden sloping down to the stream; 
to-night he saw only the warm look of Good Intent, and by contrast 
his life seemed barren and unprofitable. He longed for a lass of 
his own, and a dog stretched half the length of the ingle-nook, and 
maybe the cry of a bairn as it waked in its mother’s arms and 
fell asleep again. 

‘Come forrard, lad!’ cried the farmer, getting himself out of 
his chair with a cheerful groan—for he was stiff after the long 
day’s work. ‘None so welcome at Good Intent, come late or 
early. Fanny,’ he broke off, stirring the dog with his foot, ‘ wilt 
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get thy great body under settle, thou jade, and let a better than 
thee draw up a chair ? ” 

The dog stretched herself, gave a low ‘ yeow-ow’ of protest, 
looked up at Yeoman Hirst to learn if he were in earnest. Seeing 
he was, she turned to David, and put her fore-paws on his chest and 
licked his face. 

‘Nay, nay!’ said he. ‘ What sort of guest would David the 
Smith be, lass, if he let thee wheedle him after the master had said 
under 2” 

Fanny had liquid eyes, of a shade and lustre that any woman 
might have owned to the shaming of her sisters ; she lifted them 
now to David’s, in between the patient licking of his face, with 
surprise that he should turn the cold shoulder on a friend in this 
way. So it ended—seeing the man’s heart was soft and foolish 
toward all dumb things—in David’s bringing a chair up to the 
hearth, in his taking the dog’s brown-black, wistful head into his 
hands and stroking her muzzle softly. 

‘Shame on thee, David!’ laughed Hirst. ‘She'll be all 
spoiled by to-morn, when I want her to round up the sheep on 
Kittyecome Pasture.’ 

‘We'll chance it, Farmer! Ay, we'll chance it. Like to feel 
adog’s head in my hands, I. It seems to hearten a man.’ 

Now that he had met his trouble, had seen Priscilla face to 
face and conquered the outward signs of heartache, David was 
almost merry. It had been a desperate venture, this of meeting 
Cilla so soon ; and, now that he was in the thick of it, he felt some- 
thing of the glow and mad-wit gaiety which attends on great 
adventures. 

Never had Cilla guessed till now that David Blake could be so 
light of talk. The sobriety which she associated with him was 
gone. Keen, quick lights of humour played about his face. He 
had stories at command—droll tales which Will the Driver had 

told him of the road, sly anecdotes concerning the foibles of 
his neighbour-folk. He was guarding a heartache_ bravely, this 
David the Smith. 

Once, in a pause of the talk, he looked at Cilla, and found her 
eyes resting on him with strange intentness. She was thinking 
that the helping hand-grip she had sought not long ago, when she 
resisted and yet longed for Gaunt’s caresses, was David’s own. 
When she saw that he had caught the glance, and was trying 
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to read it, she took up her sewing, and hoped the colour in her 
cheeks would be counted to the firelight’s credit. 

‘Why, Cilla, I’ve a horn of ale beside me, and David here hag 
none!’ said the yeoman abruptly. ‘Where are your manners, 
lass ? ’ 

‘Nay, now, take no trouble,’ protested David. ‘I’ve a pipe 
betwixt my teeth, Farmer, and what more should a man want?’ 

‘Trouble is as it’s taken, David. If ye go forth from Good 
Intent without a something good and mellow in your inwards— 
why, bless me, there’s no good cheer left in Garth.’ 

Priscilla was glad of the excuse to put her sewing down and 
busy herself with David’s comfort. 

‘Tl leave you to your talk, father,’ she said, after making 
sure that the farm’s hospitality—cherished for three centuries or 
more—was no way shamed to-night. 

‘Ay, but come back to lay a trifle of cheese, and cake, and 
oat-bread on the table. Have supped once already, I, and so has 
David, likely ; but strong work comes strong to victuals, Cilla, at 
the second asking.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


PRISCILLA gave some fleeting answer, and was gone. Up the stone 
stairway she went, and into the chamber where the apple-tree, 
grown sturdy up the wall, was putting out green springtime leaves. 
A slim, white sickle-moon lay helpless on her back—lightening in 
a softened fashion Garth’s fragrant valley. Through the opened 
casement the tempered April wind was fretting, as it blew the 
muslin blind aside. It was a night when fairies played about the 
land, when human ears, not deaf to all romance, heard music fluting 
through the dull world’s uproar. 

Priscilla of the Good Intent leaned her two arms on the window- 
seat, and looked out upon the vagueness of the landscape lit by 
the young moon. She was thinking of her surrender to Reuben 
Gaunt, and wondering if she were happy in her choice ; and always 
as she asked the question—pretending to herself that she asked it 
not at all—David’s shadow stole in between herself and happiness. 

Gaunt himself, about the same hour, was standing on the thres- 
hold of his own house of Marshlands. He had turned the loose 
silver in his pocket on seeing the new moon, as superstition bade 
‘ him, and had prayed for luck. He had tried, moreover, to think 
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constantly of Cilla, but had thought instead of Peggy Mathewson, 
and of the lad she hoped to meet by the winding path of Willow 
Beck. Peggy, when she had planted that retreating arrow in 
Reuben Gaunt, had judged wisely. 

‘Must break it to her quietly,’ murmured Gaunt. ‘ Must tell 
Peggy that new times have come in, and old ones gone—but who 
can the lad be she means to take to nowadays ? ’ 

‘Reuben is true at heart,’ murmured Cilla, as she watched 
Garth Valley, grey under the sickle moon. ‘They wrong him, 
these Garth folk ; he only wants love and a helping hand, and I have 
promised to give both.’ 

David the Smith, below stairs, was talking with John Hirst, 
while both sent up clouds of smoke toward the rafter-beams. 
They had settled the matter of the axles, and Hirst was chuckling. 

‘Wish ye’d come up to-morrow’s evening, David. Yond 
turkeys of mine are not penned up yet, and it has grown to be a jest 
in Garth. What with being throng with the lambs, and cutting a 
new ditch in Marshy Field bottom, and all the spring work coming 
faster than I can deal with, I’ve no time to think o’ turkeys. The 
stakes ye made for me are lying just where ye left *°em, and they 
say in Garth—ay, pretty well every time I go down street—that 
the pen will be nice and ready for next year’s breeding-season.’ 

‘Tis time they were penned, Farmer, I own.’ 

‘Time? I should think it was. Look ye, David, be up at five 
0’ the afternoon or so. There’ll be myself and my two men, and 
with you to help we should get the durned thing up in no time.’ 

‘Right! Yond red-wattled dandy ’ull be fair uproarious, I 
reckon, when once his wings are clipped. Wakes the whole village 
as ’tis.’ 

They were silent, puffing quietly at their pipes, till David re- 
membered the letter lying in his pocket and began to fumble for 
it among the odds and ends—nails and screws, a clasp-knife and a 

two-foot rule—which bulged his pocket out. 

‘Want your knowledgeable sort of head to help me, Farmer,’ he 
said, handing the letter across Fanny’s curly hide—for the dog 
refused to take her fore-paws from his knee. ‘ Will the Driver 
brought the mails this morning, but I little fancied he carried 
aught for me, till the postman dropped a letter for me at the smithy. 
Write few letters myself, and get few; life’s over-short for such 
thankless waste o’ time.’ 

Hirst read the letter through. ‘Come all the way from 
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Canada, ’twould seem,’ he muttered. ‘And I should know the 
writer’s name, though I’m puzzled to guess where and when I last 
saw Jane West.’ 

‘Forgotten my mother’s sister, have ye, who wedded Joshua 
West of High Lands? So had I, or nearly, seeing ’tis twenty year 
since they left Garth.’ 

‘Why, I must be getting past my memory, David! A bonnie 
lass she was, and spirited. I remember looking her way as a lad, 
till Cilla’s mother put all such fool’s nonsense out of my head for 
good and all! She was over-good for Joshua West, all the same, 
Bird of a feather, he, with Reuben Gaunt—settled to naught, liked 
spending money better than the earning of it; wanted to be pretty. 
boy-rover over all the country-side.’ 

David was silent for awhile. Mention of Gaunt brought sharply 
to him the remembrance of what he had seen to-night, as he looked 
down from the higher fields on the grey of the valley’s gloaming. 
He wanted to warn Cilla’s father, as he had wished to warn the 
girl herself ; but, for the like reason, he held his peace; for Gaunt 
was his rival, and David the Smith was sensitive almost to absurdity 
when honour was in case. 

‘Ay,’ he answered at last. ‘He was feather-bird to Gaunt. 
Lost his money and his lands, Farmer, ye remember, and went over- 
seas to see if he could frame better, like ? Framed well, too, as it 
proved.’ 

“They sometimes do. I remember you told me, years ago, 
that he was farming to some purpose at last, and was earning gear 
and gold.’ 

* Puzzles me, too, why that should be. Is’t that Joshua West’s 
sort o’ breed cannot rightly stand against Garth weather, with its 
ups and downs, and its east wind in May, and its heartsome, daft 
contrariness ? Or is it that there’s fewer wayside drinks to be had 
in foreign parts ? ’ 

‘Bit o’ both, I reckon. Well, then, he’s dead, by what the 
letter says.’ 

‘Ay. Slipped under a timber-waggon, he—Joshua was always 
fond o’ slipping one way or another—and they picked him up with 
his back cut in two. My Aunt Jane has not favoured me over- 
much with letters, but she’s in trouble now. Life’s always playing 
that queer game with me, Farmer; when folk are up and about, 
durned if they care a stiver for David the Smith—but when they're 

down, ’tis always I’m their best friend, and must hurry off at once, 
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and must lay my tools down if I’m working as hard as never to get 
a good job done in time.’ 

‘Up or down, folk look to ye, David,’ said the other, with un- 
abashed and honest praise. ‘ Ye’re a bit like Sharprise Hill, ye 
—Garth folk will turn for a look at ye, come evil times or good, 
before they step indoors o’ night. So Jane West, having no sons of 
her own, is lonely over yonder now her good man’s gone, and she 
wants ye to go out and set things straight ? ’ 

‘That’s about it. Yet Garth village is good enough for me, 
and always was. What make of moonshine would it be to go mar- 
laking in over-seas parts ? ’ 

‘Now, I’m thinking,’ said Hirst slowly. ‘ We're talking no 
secrets, David, when I tell ye that ye want my Cilla, and that I 
want ye to have the lass, though I can ill spare her. Well, now, 
maids are pranksome.’ 

‘Maybe,’ assented David, his face ruddier than its wont. “No 
news that, Farmer. Perhaps, in a littlish way, ye’d let me ask 
what bearing the matter has on Aunt Jane ?’ 

Hirst took his pipe-stem in his hand and waved it to and fro, 
with a chuckle intended to be subdued. ‘ Like ye! Always like your- 
self, David. Hit life on the head with a hammer, ye, and never stop 
to dither round about the nail-top. What has Cilla to do with 
this letter coming over-seas ? Listen, and I’ll tell ye, David.’ 

The farmer had lived longer than David, and had learned the 
healthiness of taking these evening times of leisure quietly. So 
he raked the ashes from his pipe before saying what he had in mind, 
and filled afresh from the tin tobacco-box at his elbow, and got a 
spill down from the mantelshelf. 

‘Tis this way, David,’ he said, and paused again to light the 
spill and lay it on his pipe-bowl. ‘ When I was courting Cilla’s 
mother, there were ups and downs—more downs than ups, so far 
as I remember. The bonniest lass in the world, David, but I 
couldn’t get near her anyway ; like a mare she was, when you try and 
catch her in the paddock, and she looks at you out of the corner of 
her bonnie brown een, and says, “ Catch me if you can.” What, 
short of *baccy, David ?’ 

‘Nay, and thank ye; but I’m listening, Farmer, and my pipe 
may rest awhile.’ 

“Well, there came a day when I couldn’t bide it any longer. 
She was not for John Hirst, I fancied, and the devil came gripping 
the reins of me. “ Priscilla,” said I, going up to her father’s farm- 
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stead one summer’s gloaming and chancing to find her in the garden 
—* Priscilla,” says I, “I’m going away from Garth.” And she 
looked at me. I can see the look yet, David, though the poor lass 
is lying under Garth kirkyard to-night. “ How far are you going, 
John, from Garth?” said she. ‘‘ Oh, a world and a half away,” 
says I, as jaunty as may be.’ 

‘Go on,’ said David. 

‘Well, I meant all I said, for I couldn’t bide to live in Garth 
unless I got Priscilla for wife—mother and daughter of the one 
name, ye’ll notice, David, for ’tis a name I love, and smells of double 
stocks and pansies. ‘“‘ A world and a half away,” says I. And 
Cilla’s mother fell to crying, same as her heart would break ; and I 
cuddled her to me, David, and I mind to this day that a yellow-legged 
bumble-bee got up from the arabis flowers and boomed across our 
faces as we kissed one the other.’ 

‘T’m beginning to catch your drift, Farmer,’ said David. 

‘Time you did, David! Mind ye, there’s no two women like 
each other in this world. Men-folk are plain this and that, more oft 
than not, and easy ’tis to reckon up their substance and their shape ; 
but women are teasy-like, and I’m no way for advising ye, David 
the Smith.’ 

* Ye think I’d better go over-seas ? ’ said David slowly. 

“Well, ye’d better tell Cilla ye’re going, anyhow, and see how 
the lile lass takes it.’ 

Had David not halted to-night to look down from the hills into 
the grey valley, he might have welcomed Yeoman Hirst’s advice ; 
but, so far as his leaving Garth affected his chances with Priscilla, 
he harboured no false hopes. Cilla was not one to walk lightly in 
the fields with any man, and it was sure that her choice had fallen, 
once for all, on Reuben Gaunt. 

*She’s not for me,’ said the smith, looking straight and bravely 
into Hirst’s face. 

‘Tuts! Where’s your pluck, David? Iwas in your shoes once, 
as I told you just now, and thought the world was going to end 
because I couldn’t get Priscilla’s mother. She came round, though. 
Put a bit of the devil into that honesty of thine, lad, for all women 
like a touch of keen sauce to their victuals.’ 

‘ There’s devil enough in me nowadays, and thank ye—rather 
too much for my liking. Truth is, my temper’s breaking, Farmer, 
and breaking badly. Like an ill-forged bit of metal it is—breaks 
if ye hit it gently.’ 
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‘ Ay, I know—I know, David, lad!’ put in the other, with the 

wise, tolerant smile of age. ‘ Bless me, ’tis a few odd years since 
the first man went daft-wit over the first woman, and there’s been 
othersome in your place, David the Smith, in the in-between 
years.” 
' ‘Pll go, anyway,’ said David by-and-by. ‘ Can’t bide still in 
Garth as things are. Yet how I’m going to live without Garth 
street, and the forge, and the fields running up to the moor— 
Icannot guess. *T'will be a wrench when it comes, for sure.’ 

‘Well, now, ’tis not for a lifetime, supposing Cilla lets ye go— 
which, mind ye, I don’t believe.’ 

The door at the stairway foot was opened suddenly. Priscilla 
had left her watching of the moonlight and her thoughts of Reuben 
Gaunt to come down and spread the supper-board. Her tread 
was light at all times, and the two men were so intent on their 
talk that they heard nothing until the rattle of the door-sneck 
warned them. 

Yeoman Hirst prided himself on taking any situation by the 
horns at a moment’s notice. So now he laughed, setting the roof 
quivering again, and, ‘ David,’ said he, ‘ you’re full of droll tales 
to-night. Pity that Cilla did not come down before to hear yond 
last.’ 

Cilla knew her father’s diplomacy—which was always big 
against the sky, like Sharprise Hill—and guessed at once that they 
had been talking of her. Her self-command had in it some of 
David’s quality ; perplexed as she was by her constant wish to ask 
David’s help, bewildered by the glamour-web that Gaunt had spun 
about her, she gave no sign of trouble. 

‘David is merry to-night, father,’ she answered quietly, and 
went into the outer kitchen to fetch the supper-things. 

* Ay, by dangment, he’s merry !’ muttered David ruefully. 

‘Mustn’t let her guess that ye and me are as thick as thieves,’ 
said Hirst, subduing his voice with hardship. ‘ Love’s as good as 
lost, David, when a lass knows her father wants the lad as much 
as she. Must run contrary, these maids, or else there’s no frolic 
int. Would have their fathers choose mates for ’em, for my 

part ; but they’d rather seek counsel from the first beggar coming 
to the door to ask for scraps.’ 

After supper—a quiet, unrestful meal to-night—David got up 
to say farewell. 

*Thou’lt open to him, Cilla?’ cried the farmer, feigning to be 
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stiffer in the joints than the day’s work warranted. ‘ Old bones 
are old bones, choose how you try to prove them young.’ 

Priscilla rose gravely, and opened the inner door; then 
went out into the porch, and stood looking at the crisp, clean 
night. 

‘I wouldn’t have troubled you,’ said David awkwardly. 

‘Tis no trouble, David ; and yet, in other ways, you make great 
trouble for me.’ 

‘Now, how’s that ?’ he asked, surprised into putting his hand 
on hers and drawing her into the roadway. ‘ David make trouble 
for the lile lass? *T'was not wont to be, Priscilla, before new times 
came in.’ 

‘It is this way, David. You ask too much, and I cannot make 
a friend of you.’ 

‘Seems a pity, lass, for a better friend you never had.’ 

‘Well, then, but wilt be just a friend, David? One I could 
come to, and ask for help ? ’ 

David looked at her. The moon and the stars were tender with 
her face, with her slim and upright body. Cilla had always been 
the one maid for him, but to-night there was magic in her eyes and 
in her touch. He remembered, suddenly and with hardship, how 
he had looked from the hilly fields not long ago, and had seen her in 
Gaunt’s arms. It was true that his temper was brittle nowadays 
—the temper of David the Smith, which Garth folk spoke of rever- 
ently, as they spoke of steadfast summer weather—and he had been 
over-brave to-night. 

“Friendship be durned!’ he said. ‘Tl take more or less, 
Priscilla, and good-night to you.’ 

He was gone, and Priscilla of the Good Intent was left in the 
starlit road. And first she laughed, because she could not help it, 
hearing David break away from his Puritan, quiet mother-tongue. 
And then she sighed, and wished him back again. And afterwards 
she glanced at Charley’s Wain, overlooking the trim farmstead, 
and wondered if she had a heart at all, or whether it had only gone 
astray. Certain it was that she had never liked David as she did 
to-night, had never seen the real man peep out so clearly. Still 
wanting help from him—help against herself, or against Gaunt, she 
knew not which—she had called to him before she could check the 
words. 

‘ David, come back !’ she cried. 
But David the Smith was striding down Garth street, and 
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was blaming himself for the odd language he had used toward 
Priscilla. 

‘Quiet of tongue, am I?’ he muttered. ‘Why break out 
when the lile lass comes to bid good-night to me? Nay, 
David, nay! Thou’rt a clumsy lad, when all’s said, and deserved 
to lose her.’ 

Quiet and still was Garth village, as David walked down its 
moonlit length. Perhaps at no season, at no hour, did the village 
weat so personal a look, and one so comely, as now in the young, 
spring moonlight. The gentle noises of the day were gone; no 
voice passed i up and down the road; no footfall, save 
David’s, lifted the light April dust ; the grey fronts of the houses 
seemed full of ripe and mellow thought, and from their gardens 
came @ warm, faint smell of flowers and greenstuff. A sleeping 
beauty was Garth village, robed in daintiest night-gear, and dreams 
of innocence and peace transfigured all her face. 

Now that he was to leave it, the sense of home rushed in on 
David with new-found force. He had felt the more in times past, 
maybe, because he rarely found an outlet for his affections in words 
or ordered thoughts ; and to-night he knew, keenly and with pain, 
how much he cared for Cilla, how much he cared for this grey 
street and the grey, circling hills. 

‘Have got to leave ye, Garth,’ he muttered huskily. ‘ Ay, that’s 
about the size of it.’ 

As he neared the grindstone—standing by the wall-side like 
some old pensioner who knows his working past secure, and thrives 
upon the after-ease—he saw a light stealing out across the road 
from Widow Lister’s cottage. He saw, too, a plump, small figure 
of a woman standing at the door. Nanny Lister, it was said in 
Garth, would never go to bed till the last chance of a gossip had 
gone down the night; and she was holding to her reputation, so 
it seemed. 

‘Ah, ’tis ye, David!’ she said, after peering out to learn who 
this late-comer might be. ‘ Well, ye’re just in time, for I’ve got 
a grievance, I have, and you’re the best-tempered man i’ Garth.’ 

“Am I?’ laughed David, not sorry for this interruption to his 
thoughts. 

“Well, they say so, though I trust no man’s temper myself. 
Men have a trick of crazying about some lile slip of a lass or other ; 
and I should know their whimsies by this time, having lived with 
a husband and buried him.’ 
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‘Lister lies snug, Widow,’ said David, with a touch of that 
lightness which Cilla had noticed in him throughout the evening, 
*Turfed over, he, and resting from the clack-clack of a tongue, 
eh?’ 

It was odd that the widow, old and ripe in experience, felt 
just as Cilla had done—that David the Smith showed comelier 
when he got a bright edge to his tongue. She bridled a little, to be 
sure ; but that was only a return of youth, an instinct to stand off 
from and to thwart a man when most she liked him. 

‘Unwedded folk should never talk to wedded ones, David, 
Maids and bachelors, I always did say, are like children playing wi’ 
dandelion-fluff, blowing to ask if ’tis this day, or next day, sometime, 
never, that the right lad’s going to come a-wooing. Well, he comes, 
and he isn’t so bright, after all, when ye’ve lived with him a year 
or two—but ye’re sort of fond of him and his foolishness—and 
ye put up with him, and bake his bread for him, and hearken to his 
grumbles when he comes home tired o’ nights and hugs the chimney- 
corner. That’s all a side o’ life ye’re deaf to, David. I allus did 
pity you stark, unwedded folk.’ 

David the Smith would have winced at another time ; but to- 
night he had fought his battle, had decided once for all to give up 
Cilla and the grey village which she queened, and he was perilously 
gay. 

“Give pity where *tis asked, Widow,’ he answered blithely. 
“I have the forge, for my part, and a quiet cottage to go home to, 
and a power o’ freedom that your wedded folk seem always to be 
missing. Did ye ever hear of the fox that got caught in a gin in 
Sharprise Wood and lost his tail, and went prating afterwards that 
he looked bonnier for the loss ? ’ 

‘You're very full of heart to-night, David the Smith. Prank- 
some, I should call ye.’ 

‘Have need to be. Just once a year the springtime comes, 
Widow, and it behoves folk to be pranksome then.’ 

* Well, now, listen to me, for I said you were sound of temper, 
and I’m in one of my angry fits just now.’ 

David looked at her plump, wholesome cheeks, and laughed. 
* Ye carry it well, I must say, Widow.’ 

‘Ay, women—’specially lone widows—were born just to try 
and hold up their heads and pretend, like, naught matters anyway. 
What I want ye to look at, David—the moon, young as she is, is 
better than a candle to see by—what I want ye to look at is my 
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bit of a garden here. "Tis no way big, David the Smith, and a 
plumpish cow could lie along it, and ye’d never know there was a 
garden there ; but ’tis all I’ve got, and it rears a good few blooms 
from March-time on to winter.’ 

‘Bonniest slip o’ garden in all Garth. Well, then, Widow?’ 

‘-Tisn’t well at all. Stoop down, David, and see where the 
auriclas were when I slipped, yesternight, to bed. See where the 
tulips were, and where the daffy-down-dillies were blowing all 
their trumpets.’ 

‘ Ay, they’re gone, for sure,’ said David, with real concern. 

‘Gone? Should think they were. I came out this morning— 
feeling as cheerful as a lone widow ever does—and thought to 
water my bit of a garden. Found every single bloom picked off, 
David, and laid along the ground.’ 

‘Now, then, I’m sorry! Pride ourselves, we in Garth, that our 
gardens neighbour the road, and yet no hand comes picking flowers 
by stealth.’ 

‘*Twasn’t a hand. "Twas greedy bird-beaks, David. Ye’re 
friends with John Hirst, up yonder at Good Intent? Well, ye can 
tell him from Widow Lister that ’tis time he penned his turkeys 
up.’ 

‘ We’ve settled to do that to-morrow, as it chances.’ 

‘Should have done it a fortnight since,’ went on the other 
briskly. ‘ Fussy, ill-conditioned fowls, I call °em. Every morn 
they come gobble-di-gobble down street, waking honest folk before 
tis time to wake. Heard ’em this morn, louder than ever, right 
under my upstairs window, but I didn’t guess they were picking 
off my flower-heads for a bit o’ frolic. Wish I had. Would have 
been after them wi’ the thick end of a besom.’ 

*What’s done can’t be mended, Widow. There’s a lot of com- 
fort in that. Good-night to ye; and, if you're civil-like to David 
the Smith to-morn, he’ll likely bring a fresh lot o’ flowering stuff to 
fashion up your garden with.’ 

The widow bade him good-night in return, and let him go some 
twenty yards along the street. Then, with the trick that ran in 
her family, she followed him and called him back. 

**Tis not only John Hirst’s turkeys,’ she panted, coming close 
to David. ‘His daughter went roving, too, to-day. Got up on 
the coach for Keta’s Well, and Reuben Gaunt beside her. They 
didn’t return to Garth by coach, I noticed, and if I had John 
Hirst’s ear ——’ 
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‘ Ye’d talk a lot of nonsense into it,’ broke in David sharply, 
‘Miss Priscilla came home along the fields with;Mr. Gaunt, for 
I met them. And why shouldn’t she, say I, if she’s a mind to?’ 

It was not just truth that David spoke ; but it was true to the 
hilt in this—that the good name of Cilla was to be kept sacred 
in Garth village at any hazard. 

There were lights in the Elm Tree Inn as he passed, and a buzg 
of voices from within. He was glad to get beyond, into the moonlit 
quiet again. Of all things he wanted work to-night, and he saw 
ahead the blurred, thick shadow of his forge, where it breasted the 
pale blue of the sky. 

As he neared the forge, a lesser bulk of shadow got out from 
the wall-side and approached him. 

‘ Going to work, like ?’ said Billy the Fool, stretching himself 
with easy unconcern. ‘Knew you would, though ye’re longer in 
coming than I looked for.’ 

‘ Knew I would ?’ echoed David. ‘ How’s that, lad ?’ 

‘Ay. Ye said ye were going to Good Intent, and Fool Billy 
knew ye’d come home soon, or sooner, and work it off. Ye always” 
do, David the Smith, after Good Intent. I’m ready for my play. | 
time, too. Have slept awhile, I, since watching the lile, trim wren- 
bird sitting on her eggs as snug as clover to the ground. Ready to” 
play, David, is this same Fool Billy.’ 

They went into the forge, and got the fire alight and glowing, 
and David worked till the sweat ran down him, because only in the 
friendly feel of iron and tools could he find ease. 

‘ Billy the Fool,’ he said, looking up suddenly, ‘ I’m leaving | 
Garth—leaving grey Garth, Billy, and going over-seas.’ : 

‘Why, then, I’m coming with ye,’ said the other instantly. 
‘Me to play and ye to work—how would this Fool Billy of a world | 
do without us two, David the Smith ? ’ : 

David took up his hammer again, and made the anvil ring. | 
‘Stay and see to Miss Good Intent—stay and watch over her, | 
Billy the Fool,’ he said. 4 

Billy looked steadfastly at his comrade ; and, though the fire | 
glow shone on his face, showing each smooth, unwrinkled curve, 
David could not understand what was-in the natural’s thoughts. 7 
It was a half-hour before Billy explained himself. 

‘ Best take her with us, David the Smith,’ le said. 


(Zo be continued.) 








